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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

BOOK-SELECTION  STRATEGIES 
OF  FOURTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

By 

AUDREY  HENRY 
August,  1992 

Chairperson:  Dr.  Linda  Lamme 

Major  Department:  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
strategies  used  by  students  to  select  books  in  one  fourth 
grade  classroom.  Data  collection  consisted  of  recording 
what  students  said  and  did  as  they  chose,  and  discussed 
books  with  their  peers  and  the  teacher. 

The  sample  included  25  fourth-grade  students  who 
participated  in  reading  workshop  for  approximately  2\  hours 
each  day.  The  reading  workshop  consisted  of  a mini-lesson, 
a read  aloud  session,  book  talks,  author  talks,  writing  in 
reading  response  journals,  and  reading  from  trade  books. 

The  study  focused  on  three  guiding  questions: 

1.  What  strategies  did  this  fourth  grade  teacher  use 
to  guide  children  in  making  book  selections? 

2.  What  identifiable  strategies  did  children  use  to 
self-select  books? 
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3.  What  were  the  differences/similarities  in 

strategies  used  by  the  avid  and  reluctant  readers? 

Qualitative  research  methods  were  used  to  analyze  data. 
The  observations  were  conducted  for  approximately  110  hours 
from  February  to  May.  Observations  centered  around 
children's  verbal  interactions  as  they  discussed  books 
formally  and  informally,  their  written  responses  in  their 
reading  response  journals,  and  their  nonverbal  actions  as 
they  selected  books.  Formal  and  informal  interviews  were 
conducted  with  all  students  and  their  teacher. 

Analysis  of  data  was  an  ongoing  process  which  proceeded 
through  several  phases.  The  analysis  yielded  over 
30  strategies  which  were  divided  into  three  broad 
categories : 

1.  Teacher  initiated  strategies, 

2.  Student  initiated  strategies, 

3.  Book  related  strategies. 

All  activities  related  to  the  reading  workshop 
contributed  to  the  children's  repertoire  of  strategies  for 
selecting  books.  All  students  used  several  strategies,  and 
reliance  on  one  strategy  over  another  seemed  to  be 
influenced  by  the  teacher,  peers,  personal  preference,  kinds 
of  books  available,  and  attitudes  towards  reading.  No 
strategy  was  unigue  to  avid  or  reluctant  readers. 

Results  suggest  that  if  our  goal  as  teachers  is  to 
create  avid  readers,  the  most  basic  skill  students  need  to 
acquire  is  the  ability  to  select  books  that  they  can,  and 
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want  to 
dynamic 
develop 


read.  Provided  with  a variety  of  books  and  a 
and  interactive  reading  workshop,  all  students  can 
strategies  for  selecting  good  books. 
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CHAPTER  1 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 


Over  the  past  40  years,  the  teaching  of  reading  has 
gone  through  several  changes.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
methods  in  use  led  educators  to  experiment  with  various  new 
methods  of  reading  instruction  (Goldbecker,  1975) . At 
various  stages  emphasis  shifted  from  dependence  on  phonics, 
to  the  linguistic  approach,  to  a language  experience 
approach,  to  individualized  reading  and  to  programmed  and 
multimedia  approaches.  This  state  of  change  is  continuing 
into  the  twenty-first  century. 

In  the  1950s,  Veatch  (1959)  advocated  individualized 
reading,  whereby  children  selected  their  own  books  and  read 
at  their  own  pace.  She  recommended  the  use  of  trade  books 
instead  of  what  she  termed  "the  outmoded  basic  reader 
programs"  (p.  11).  Jenkins  (1959)  supported  this  view  and 
like  Atwell  (1987),  Hansen  (1987),  and  McConaghy  (1990) 
emphasized  the  need  to  give  children  time  to  read,  to 
provide  opportunity  for  choice  and  for  reader  response. 

By  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  there  was  a shift  in 
reading  instruction  to  a code  emphasis,  a method  supported 
by  Bond  and  Dykstra  (1967),  whose  studies  indicated  that 
first  graders  performed  better  on  standardized  tests  when 
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using  the  basal  with  a phonic  emphasis  than  when  using  the 
basal  reader  alone  (Chall,  1977).  During  this  period.  Smith 
(1971)  and  Goodman  (1974)  took  the  theoretical  position  that 
the  only  reading  process  was  the  mature  process — reading  for 
meaning.  Among  the  significant  research  studies  at  this 
time  was  one  in  which  Chomsky  (1972)  studied  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  books  on  language  growth  and  reading 
achievement,  and  found  a significant  correlation  between 
"reading  exposure,  language  maturity,  and  reading 
achievement"  (p.  2) . 

In  the  last  decade,  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
move  towards  literature-based  reading  programs,  "interest  in 
self-selection  and  self-pacing  have  intensified"  (Zarillo, 
1989,  p.  26).  Educators/researchers  who  argue  in  favor  of 
self-selection  also  support  the  whole  language  philosophy 
and  literature-based  reading  programs  (Edelsky,  1990; 

Goodman,  1989;  Lamme,  1987).  To  accomplish  the  goal  of 
self-selection  children  must  be  encouraged  to  become  fluent, 
enthusiastic  readers.  This  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  "real  books"  or  trade  books,  and  those  supporting  the 
use  of  trade  books  include  Hart-Hewins  and  Wells  (1990), 
Butler  and  Clay  (1979),  Huck  (1990),  and  Martin  and  Brogan 
(1971).  According  to  Huck  (1990),  literature  provides 
children  with  vicarious  experiences  and  help  to  develop 
their  imagination.  Other  proponents  of  the  use  of 
literature  for  reading  instruction  state  that  through 
literature,  children  can  experience  other  people. 
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people,  places  and  ideas  (Sheppard,  1990)  and  they  develop 
positive  attitudes  when  they  read  good  books  (Porter,  1990) . 


The  key  to  a literature-based  reading  program  is  the 
ability  of  children  to  select  their  own  books,  a strategy 
that  is  of  paramount  importance  in  individualized/whole 
language/literature-based  reading  programs  (Hansen,  1987; 
Tierney,  Readence  & Dishner,  1985) . Routman  (1991) 
emphasized  the  importance  of  voluntary  reading  and 
suggested  that  the  ability  to  choose  their  own  books  can 
give  children  independence  and  the  opportunity  to  take 
responsibility  to  solve  problems  as  they  encounter  them  in 
texts.  Anderson,  Wilson  and  Fielding  (1988)  found  that 
"time  spent  reading  books  was  the  best  predictor  of  a 
child's  growth  as  a reader"  (p.  297).  Yet,  very  little  is 
known  about  how  children  select  books  and  how  teachers 
facilitate  children  in  making  appropriate  selections. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

Despite  the  abundant  literature  supporting  the  use  of 
trade  books  in  classrooms,  98%  of  all  teachers  in  the  U.S. 
continue  to  use  the  basal  series  for  reading  instruction 
(Thomas,  Barksdale-Ladd,  & Jones,  1990) . One  fear  is  that 
children  are  not  competent  enough  to  choose  materials 
appropriate  for  their  needs  and  their  reading  abilities. 
Another  fear  is  that  children  will  select  books  that  they 
think  would  be  approved  by  their  peers,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  suitable  for  them. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  is  therefore,  to  identify  and 
describe  the  strategies  used  by  one  selected  class  of  fourth 
graders  who  have  the  opportunity  to  self -select  books  for 
reading  instruction. 

This  study  will  be  guided  by  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  strategies  does  the  teacher  use  to  guide  the 
children  in  making  book  selections  in  this  fourth- 
grade  class? 

2.  What  identifiable  strategies  do  children  in  this 
class  use  to  self-select  books? 

3.  What  are  the  differences/similarities  in 
strategies  used  by  the  avid  and  reluctant  readers 
among  the  children  in  this  fourth-grade  class? 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

The  advent  of  teacher  and  student  empowerment  has  led 
to  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  rediscovering  the  power 
of  self-selection  that  was  advocated  by  Olson  and  Veatch  in 
the  '50s  and  '60s.  According  to  Veatch  (1960),  "When  the 
powers  of  self-selection  are  set  in  motion,  the  climate  for 
learning  is  at  its  best"  (p.  129) . Other  supporters  of 
self-selection  include  Measel  and  Crawford  (1971)  who  argued 
that  when  elementary  students  are  allowed  to  evaluate  and 
select  their  library  books,  the  results  are  gratifying. 

Tunnel  and  Jacobs  (1989)  suggested  that  children  develop  a 
positive  attitude  towards  reading  when  they  are  allowed  to 
select  their  own  reading  material.  Hunt  (1970)  stated  that 
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children's  level  of  performance  will  improve  when  they  are 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  books,  and  Porter  (1990)  argued 
that  self-selection  of  books  will  generate  greater 
enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  toward  reading.  All  these 
researchers  suggest  that  children  be  given  opportunities  to 
make  choices  and  to  take  ownership  of  their  reading 
experiences.  Rosenblatt  (1978)  supported  this  view  when  she 
advocated  the  rights  of  readers  to  their  own  meanings. 

The  opportunity  to  choose  benefits  teachers  and 
students  alike.  The  students  are  helped  to  become 
independent  learners,  and  the  teachers  by  monitoring  the 
children's  strategies  can  provide  guidance  when  necessary, 
and  teach  procedures  children  can  use  to  monitor  and  assess 
their  own  processes. 

Researchers  agree  that  it  is  important  that  children 
know  what  books  they  like  and  why,  but  they  disagree  on 
whether  or  not  children  possess  the  strategies  which  enable 
them  to  choose  suitable  books.  Pagett  (1990)  argued  that 
children  left  on  their  own  will  choose  mediocre  books  and 
Ingham  (1982)  reported  that  they  are  drawn  to  "trash."  On 
the  other  hand,  Abrahamson  (1979)  and  Cianciolo  (1983) 
argued  that  left  on  their  own  children  will  select  quality 
literature . 

Teachers  cannot  assume  that  children  will  make  wise 
choices.  Anderson,  Higgins  and  Wurster  (1985)  maintained 
that  although  good  readers  may  be  able  to  select  books 
commensurate  with  their  interest  and  ability,  reluctant 
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readers  might  not  be  capable  of  doing  so.  If  the  reading 
program  is  based  largely  on  students'  choices  of  reading 
material,  teachers,  in  order  to  maintain  some  measure  of 
accountability,  must  be  aware  of  the  factors  that  influence 
these  choices. 

There  is  abundant  support  for  self-selection  of  books, 
and  a number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  regarding  gender 
preferences  and  book  selection  (Langerman,  1990) : 
preferences  related  to  reading  ability  (Chiu,  1973)  ; effect 
of  selection,  interest  and  motivation  upon  independent, 
instructional  and  f rustrational  levels  (Hunt,  1970) ; and  the 
role  of  interest,  purpose,  and  choice  in  early  literacy 
(Rasinski,  1988) . However,  not  much  work  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  area  of  the  strategies  children  use  to  select 
books,  and  whether  or  not  these  strategies  can  be  taught. 
Scharer  (1991)  has  some  reservations  and  remarks  that 
teachers  have  been  using  basal  programs  for  so  long  that 
they  have  "lost  confidence  in  themselves  as  professionals 
able  to  help  children  make  choices  about  what  they  read  and 
write"  (p.  209) . 

Trade  books  have  been  used  as  recreational  reading,  in 
sustained  silent  reading,  in  read  aloud  sessions  by  teachers, 
and  in  the  home  by  parents;  but  Hiebert,  Mervar,  and  Person 
(1990)  suggested  that  the  strategies  children  use  for 
selecting  these  books  "may  be  guite  different  when  reading 
self-selected  books  becomes  part  of  instructional  programs" 
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(p.  759) . If  these  instructional  programs  are  to  be 
effective,  then  teachers  must  be  aware  of  the  strategies 
children  use,  and  if  the  children  do  not  possess  and  use 
these  strategies,  teach  them  "informal,  process-oriented 
procedures  that  address  their  cognitive  strategies  and 
thought  processes"  (Ohlhausen  & Jepsen,  1991,  p.  32)  . 

Hiebert,  Mervar,  and  Person  (1990)  stated  that  there  is 
a "mismatch  between  the  books  that  low-achieving  students 
choose  and  their  reading  proficiency"  (p.  758) . Anderson, 
Higgins,  and  Wurster  (1985)  argued  that  interest  in  the 
content,  children  picking  books  for  show,  or  children  simply 
not  knowing  how  to  judge  book  suitability  might  be  the 
contributing  factors. 

Nevertheless,  a goal  of  any  effective  literacy  program 
is  children's  ability  to  read  independently  (Hiebert  & Colt, 
1989) . This  being  the  case,  decisions  made  by  children 
about  book  selection  or  decisions  children  are  helped  to 
make  are  crucial. 

Teachers  can  help  by  providing  children  opportunities 
for  making  these  choices,  and  as  Ohlhausen  and  Jepsen  (1991) 
suggested,  the  experiences  gained  will  enable  them  to  become 
empowered  to  make  good  choices,  to  be  aware  of  the 
strategies  they  are  using,  and  to  choose  books  which  are 
appropriate  for  them.  According  to  Hansen  and  Graves 
(1986),  if  children  are  aware  of  how  they  do  things  the 
knowledge  will  enhance  the  chance  that  they  will  perform 
tasks  independently. 
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On  the  subject  of  choice,  Gage  (1971)  quoted  Dale  as 
saying: 

I see  the  word  choice  as  central  to  the  educative 
process.  All  education  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
development  and  refinement  of  choice  . . . the 
development  of  an  awareness  of  alternatives  and 
the  need  for  studying  and  mentally  rehearsing  the 
consequences  of  these  alternatives  before  choosing 
them.  To  choose  wisely  is  to  live  well,  and  the 
story  of  every  man's  life  lies  in  the  big  and 
little  choices  that  he  has  made.  (p.  5) 

Other  goals  of  reading  instruction  are  (a)  to  help 

children  develop  an  interest  in  and  a liking  for  reading  and 

(b)  to  ensure  that  children  acquire  strategies  for  selecting 

reading  material  which  are  appropriate  to  their  abilities, 

interest,  and  development  (Olson,  1959) . The  hope  is  that 

in  addition  to  reading  for  information,  children  will  read 

for  pleasure,  and  by  so  doing  will  develop  self-confidence 

and  the  ability  to  read  independently,  a skill  which  is  of 

far  reaching  value  long  after  formal  language  learning  has 

ceased. 

Many  reading  educators  have  concluded  that  in  order  for 
children  to  become  "competent,  strategic  readers,"  they  must 
be  exposed  to  a wide  variety  of  writing  types  (Flood,  Lapp  & 
Nagel,  1991).  Further,  researchers  who  have  studied 
children  and  their  book  selection  practices  have  found  that 
many  factors  influence  these  practices.  Experts  in  the 
field  of  reading  (Chall,  1953)  and  children's  literature 
(Huck,  1976)  have  stressed  that  the  physical  make-up  of 
books  is  important  to  the  decision  of  selecting  trade  books. 
Greenlaw  (1986)  reported  that  fifth  graders  chose  books  with 
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aids  that  were  most  useful  to  them,  viz.  table  of  contents, 
index,  bibliography,  and  illustrations  and  diagrams  related 
to  the  information.  Hickman  (1983)  believed  that  other 
factors  like  children's  cognitive  and  moral  development  and 
their  past  experiences  also  figure  into  children's  book 
selection  practices.  Olson  (1959)  agreed,  and  stated  that 
"the  longer  children  have  an  opportunity  to  grow,  and  the 
more  experiences  that  they  have,  the  more  different  they 
become  and  the  less  ready  they  are  for  a common  experience — 
either  in  terms  of  difficulty  level  or  in  terms  of 
interests"  (p.  90) . Ohlhausen  and  Jepsen  (1991)  stated  that 
the  opportunity  to  self-select  books  helps  children  become 
independent  responsible  learners;  helps  them  cope  with  books 
of  varying  levels  of  difficulty;  enables  them  to  make 
decisions  about  the  purposes  for  reading,  and  to  realize 
that  these  purposes  do  not  remain  constant;  and  helps  to 
develop  their  ability  to  monitor  their  progress.  But  most 
importantly,  the  opportunity  to  self-select  enables  children 
to  take  ownership  of  their  reading  and  develop  their  skills 
as  decision  makers. 

Results  of  this  study  may  contribute  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  about  reading  processes  in  general  and  in 
particular,  about  interactions  between  teacher  and  students, 
as  students  make  decisions  regarding  their  book  selections. 
Additionally,  the  study  may  provide  guidelines  for  teachers 
as  they  move  from  teacher  selected  to  children  selected 


books. 
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The  study  will  also  be  of  value  to  practicing  teachers. 
Book  selection  strategies  will  be  identified,  and 
consequences  of  using  them  will  be  discussed.  This 
discussion  will  hopefully  lead  teachers  to  examine  their  own 
classroom  practices  and  become  more  aware  of  the  importance 
of  monitoring  children's  strategies  for  book  selection. 
Attending  to  children's  practices  can  lead  to  improved 
instruction,  as  teachers  become  more  sensitive  to  children's 
reasons  for  choosing  books,  and  if  necessary  invent  ways  to 
ensure  that  appropriate  books  fall  into  the  right  hands. 

For  this  reason,  the  author  of  this  study  is  seeking  to 
contribute  additional  information  to  the  knowledge  base 
about  self-selection  of  books  in  reading  instruction.  The 
hope  is  that  it  will  be  useful  to  practicing  teachers. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  the  following  terms  are 
defined  according  to  their  use  in  this  study. 

Avid  readers  as  determined  by  the  teacher  and  the 
researcher  were  those  children  who  chose  to  read  in  their 
leisure  time.  They  talked  to  teachers  and  peers  about 
books,  recommended  books  to  other  students,  and  were  always 
planning  what  to  read  next. 

Basal  readers  are  prescribed  textbooks  (one  or  more  for 
each  grade)  which  contain  stories,  poetry,  and  other  reading 
selections.  The  stories  are  vocabulary  controlled  and 
graded  by  reading  levels.  Supplementary  materials  such  as 


workbooks,  charts,  and  a teacher's  manual  which  gives 
suggestions  for  instruction,  usually  accompany  the  basal 
(Devine,  1989) . 
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A book  talk  is  an  oral  book  report.  The  students 
were  expected  to  give  a brief  summary,  then  respond  to 
one  question  from  the  teacher  and  one  from  each  of  three 
children. 

High  ability  readers,  as  determined  by  the  teacher, 
were  fluent,  had  a high  reading  rate,  a large  vocabulary, 
and  were  capable  of  comprehending  challenging  passages. 

The  literature-based  classroom  is  one  in  which  trade 
books  are  used  for  reading  instruction,  and  reading  is 
integrated  across  the  curriculum. 

Low  ability  readers,  as  determined  by  the  teacher,  were 
students  who  had  difficulty  reading  books  which  were  easy 
reading  for  their  peers.  They  had  limited  reading 
vocabulary,  lacked  fluency,  had  low  reading  rate  and  limited 
comprehension . 

Medium  ability  readers,  as  determined  by  the  teacher, 
had  adequate  fluency,  somewhat  slower  reading  rate,  and 
average  comprehension. 

A mini-lesson  begins  the  reading  workshop  and  is  a 
period  of  five  to  ten  minutes.  In  this  classroom  a 
mini— lesson  was  used  to  talk  about  an  author,  discuss 
procedures  for  the  workshop,  or  discuss  skills  which 
children  needed. 
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The  reading  response  journals  are  folders  in  which 

students  record  information  about  the  books  they  have  read. 

Students  in  this  class  were  expected  to  respond  to  the 

setting,  the  plot,  and  the  characters.  In  addition,  they 

were  expected  to  record  the  list  of  books  read,  the  authors, 

and  the  number  of  pages.  The  teacher  responded  to  the 

children's  responses  by  asking  probing  questions  designed  to 

flesh  out  what  the  children  needed  to  know. 

The  reading  workshop  is  a period  of  silent  independent 

reading,  when  children  read  for  "extended  chunks  of  time" 

(Atwell,  1987,  p.  157).  The  workshop  in  this  classroom 

began  with  a mini-lesson  which  lasted  for  five  to  ten 

minutes,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  reading  books 

which  children  had  chosen.  Rules  of  the  workshop  included: 

"children  must  read  for  the  entire  period,  they 
must  read  a book  (no  magazines  or  newspapers) , 
they  must  not  talk  or  disturb  anyone."  (Atwell, 

1987,  p.  159) 

The  teacher  and  the  researcher  determined  that 
reluctant  readers  in  this  study  were  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  read.  They  had  to  be  told  to  read.  They  needed 
to  be  monitored  and  to  be  assisted  in  choosing  books.  They 
sometimes  pretended  to  be  reading  when  they  were  not. 

Strategies  emphasize  intentional,  deliberate  and 
self-directed  plans  under  the  control  of  the  learner  (Dole, 
Duffy,  Roehler  & Pearson,  1991) . As  students  select  books 
they  can  modify  selection  strategies  depending  on  the  kinds 
of  books  they  choose. 
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Trade  books  are  library  books  or  books  bought  by 
children  usually  for  leisure  reading.  These  books  can  be 
fiction  or  non-fiction  written  in  story,  poem,  or 
informational  format.  They  are  written  to  satisfy 
children's  vast  and  diverse  curiosities  about  common  as  well 
as  obscure  topics.  They  reflect  high  quality  in  style, 
content,  structure,  beauty  of  language,  and  presentation. 
They  stretch  the  boundaries  of  children's  understanding  by 
introducing  a limited  amount  of  information. 

The  whole  language  approach  is  a child-centered 
philosophical  approach  to  language  arts  which  uses  language 
in  context  by  integrating  reading,  writing,  speaking  and 
listening.  Reading  is  taught  through  the  use  of  children's 
trade  books  instead  of  the  basal  program. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  answers  to  some 
questions  related  to  the  book  selection  strategies  of 
fourth-grade  students.  The  review  of  literature  seeks  to 
provide  a framework  for  the  issues  and  research  findings  for 
the  phenomenon  under  investigation.  In  the  first  section, 

events  that  led  up  to  the  development  of  the  use  of  trade 

• • 

books  in  classrooms  and  eventually  to  children's  self 
selection  are  reviewed. 

The  second  and  third  sections  deal  with  factors  which 
influence  children's  book  selection  strategies.  These 
factors  include  the  reading  interests  of  children,  how  these 
interests  differ  between  boys  and  girls  and  high  and  low 
ability  students,  and  the  attitudes  of  children  and  how  they 
affect  the  learning  process. 

The  first  factor,  reading  interests,  "plays  a 
significant  role  in  motivating  a child  to  read"  (Moray, 

1978,  p.  763).  Because  of  the  importance  of  this  factor  in 
children's  self  selection  of  books,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  some  of  the  literature  which  addresses  the  patterns 
of  children's  reading  interests,  and  their  reasons  for 
selecting  these  books. 
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The  second  factor  is  children's  attitudes  towards 
reading.  Researchers  and  educators  are  paying  more 
attention  to  affective  reading,  and  have  begun  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  positive  attitudes  in  reading  (Saracho, 
1984-1985) . 

According  to  Howes  (1963), 

Reading  materials  with  a high  level  of  interest 
can  certainly  help  to  build  favorable  reading 
attitudes.  A child's  attitude  towards  reading  is 
a vital  influence  upon  his  reading  success  both 
now  and  in  the  future.  ...  A teacher  with 
information  on  reading  attitudes  and  interest  of 
individual  children,  can  adjust  her  teaching  to 
make  reading  experiences  door  openers  for 
limitless  opportunities  for  pupil  growth. 

(p.  495) 


Historical  Background 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  traditional  theories 
and  practices  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  These  traditional 
methods  have  been  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  new 
insight  and  theories  of  language  learning.  Studies  by 
psycholinguists,  sociologists,  and  reading  educators  have 
generated  new  theories  and  different  teaching  and  learning 
practices  (Anderson,  1984) . 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  study,  the  teaching  of 
reading  has  gone  through  several  stages,  at  times 
flip-flopping  back  and  forth  from  one  stage  to  the  other. 

In  the  late  1960s  the  view  was  that  reading  should  be  taught 
using  whole  words,  with  the  emphasis  on  reading  for  meaning. 
During  this  period  there  was  growing  interest  in  the 
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relationship  between  reading  and  language,  and  several 
studies  were  conducted  which  reported  positive  correlations 
between  the  two  (Loban,  1963).  The  background  for  these 
studies  was  derived  from  the  theory  of  Noam  Chomsky  (1959) 
linking  reading  skills  with  the  acquisition  of  language. 
This  decade  also  saw  a slow  movement  away  from  meaning 
emphasis  to  a code  emphasis — one  that  stressed  "the 
relationship  between  sounds  and  letters"  (Chall,  1967, 
p.  10) . Two  programs  which  reinforced  this  code  emphasis 
were  "Sesame  Street"  and  "The  Electric  Company."  Gibbon, 
Palmer  and  Fowles  (1975)  reported  on  the  experience  gained 
by  children  who  watched  these  programs. 

In  the  early  1970s  Smith  (1971)  and  Goodman  (1974) 
argued  against  the  code  emphasis  in  beginning  reading, 
disclaimed  the  benefits  of  teaching  letters  and  sounds,  and 
supported  the  position  that  there  is  but  one  reading 
process  a mature  process.  Smith  and  Goodman  were  echoing 
the  research  findings  of  Sochor  (1959)  which  yielded  new 
insights  into  the  reading  process,  resulting  in  a different 
view  of  what  is  important  to  teach  in  reading.  Like  Smith 
and  Goodman,  Sochor  a decade  earlier  had  emphasized  reading 
for  meaning. 

Hoskisson  (1979)  suggested  that  the  problem  of  learning 
to  read  was  solved  by  children  as  they  constructed  knowledge 
of  things  they  read.  Ten  years  later  Tunnell  and  Jacobs 
(1989)  reporting  on  research  findings  arrived  at  a similar 
conclusion.  They  reported  that  "immersion  in  natural  text 
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at  an  early  age  has  the  same  effects  on  reading  as  immersion 
in  aural  and  spoken  language  has  on  speech"  (p.  474) . 

A significant  study  was  that  of  Chomsky  (1972)  in  which 
she  found  significant  correlation  between  reading  exposure, 
language  maturity,  and  reading  achievement.  She  concluded 
that  complex  literary  language  which  children  need  to 
progress  in  reading  could  be  acquired  by  immersing  children 
in  books — either  by  reading  to  them  or  by  children  reading 
on  their  own. 

As  teachers  "become  disenchanted  with  highly  specific 
skill-oriented  programs,  they  begin  to  rethink  their  own 
ideas  about  reading  and  learning"  (Goodman  & Watson,  1977, 
p.  868) . As  they  become  more  conversant  with  theories 
"about  language,  about  how  children  use  language,  and  about 
how  children  function  as  language  users"  (Newman,  1985, 
p.  185) , they  begin  to  search  for  "a  reading  program  that  is 
student  centered  in  nature,  that  keeps  language  and  thought 
intact,  and  has  comprehension  as  its  focus"  (Goodman  & 
Watson,  1978,  p.  868).  Teachers  are  moving  toward  a 
whole-language/literature-based  classroom  and  to  the  belief 
that  like  language  acquisition,  children  learn  to  read  "not 
through  practicing  its  separate  parts,  until  some  later  date 
when  the  parts  are  assembled  and  the  totality  is  finally 
used"  (Altwerger,  Edelsky,  & Flores,  1987,  p.  144),  but 
through  reading  real  books  for  real  purposes. 

Greaney  (1980)  reviewed  studies  which  indicated  that 
there  was  a relationship  between  the  amount  of  time  children 
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spent  reading  on  their  own  and  level  of  achievement.  One  of 
these  studies,  conducted  by  LaBrant  (1936) , found  that 
students  who  participated  in  a six-year  free  reading 
program,  when  contacted  25  years  later,  continued  to  read 
much  more  than  most  of  those  to  whom  they  were  compared. 
Other  studies  by  Connor  (1954),  Maxwell  (1977),  and 
Anderson,  Higgins,  and  Wurster  (1985)  all  emphasized  the 
importance  of  independent  reading. 

Fielding,  Wilson,  and  Anderson  (1984)  conducted  two 
investigative  studies  on  how  fifth  graders  used  their  out  of 
school  time.  The  students  completed  a log  every  day  for 
eight  weeks  and  twenty-six  weeks,  respectively.  Fielding  et 
al.  concluded  that  when  children  use  real  books  and  discover 
that  "reading  and  books  are  worth  their  time  they  will  spend 
more  initiated  time  in  books"  (p.  476) . They  reported  that 
(a)  children  who  engage  in  self-initiated  reading  spend  more 
time  reading  and  make  more  progress  and  (b)  that  children 
who  are  allowed  to  select  their  own  books  develop  a positive 
attitude  towards  reading. 

Watson  (1989)  and  Helper  and  Hickman  (1982)  argued  in 
favor  of  the  social  aspects  of  reading.  Watson  described 
the  whole-language  classroom  as  one  in  which  there  is 
reading  of  "untampered  texts,  where  children  make  personal 
and  social  connections  to  meaning"  (p.  129) , and  where 
student  choice  and  responsibility  for  learning  are 
encouraged.  Helper  and  Hickman  (1982)  after  observing 
children  reading  trade  books  referred  to  them  as  a 
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"community  of  readers"  (p.  279)  . They  concluded  that 
sharing  books  and  personal  experiences  with  books  with  each 
other  helped  children  "fill  in  gaps,  increased  the 
predictability  of  books,  helped  children  to  negotiate 
meanings,  to  work  through  meanings,  helped  them  categorize 
books  and  learn  how  to  talk  about  them  in  a social  setting, 
helped  them  learn  specialized  vocabulary  and  new  strategies 
for  comparing  and  evaluating  books,  and  generally,  it 
provided  a model  set  of  behaviors  which  told  children  how 
readers  act"  (pp.  280-282) . 

Au,  Scheu,  Kawakami  and  Herman  (1990) , in  their  work 
with  the  Elementary  Education  Program  in  Hawaii,  observed 
teachers  and  students  as  they  moved  from  a skills  oriented 
program  to  a "whole  literacy  approach"  (p.  574).  They  found 
that  as  students  gained  ownership  of  their  literacy 
development,  they  began  to  value  their  ability  to  read  and 
write,  and  their  attitudes  toward  reading  and  their  reading 
habits  improved. 

Other  researchers  have  enumerated  the  benefits  of  the 
literature-based  programs.  When  children  read  or  listen  to 
trade  books  they  develop  a narrative  schema  which  helps  them 
to  understand  stories  encountered  in  their  reading 
(Rumelhart  & Ortony,  1977;  Spiro,  1977);  immersion  in 
"narrative  patterns"  of  trade  books  enhances  knowledge  of 
story  structure  (Adams  & Collins,  1979;  Stein  & Glenn, 

1979);  trade  books  widen  students'  horizons  and  provide  them 
vicarious  experiences  (Cullinan,  1989)  ; wide  reading  from 
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'•real  books"  helps  children  develop  fluency  (Greaney,  1980)  ; 
reading  literature  enhances  the  ability  to  write 
proficiently  (Goodman  & Goodman,  1983;  Tierney  & Pearson, 
1983)  ; and  reading  of  trade  books  helps  children  become 
familiar  with  and  aware  of  authors'  choices  and  also  makes 
children  more  aware  of  themselves  as  authors  (Graves,  1983; 
Hansen,  1987) . 

In  addition  to  the  research  studies  mentioned  above, 
classroom  teachers  from  K-12  have  reported  that  with  the  use 
of  trade  books  interest  in  reading,  enjoyment  in  reading, 
and  ability  in  reading  and  writing  have  all  increased  (Galda 
& Cullinan,  1991) . Also,  students  spent  more  time  reading, 
read  more  books,  and  used  literature  as  a vehicle  to  study 
other  areas. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  study,  the  goal  of  any 
reading  program  is  to  get  children  to  become  lifelong 
readers,  and  being  able  to  read  literature  is  one  step 
toward  that  goal.  In  addition,  literature-based  programs 
focus  on  "student  ownership  of  learning  goals  as  well  as 
strategies"  (McCaslin,  1989,  p.  226).  These  strategies  can 
be  acquired  as  children  engage  in  free  choice  as  they  select 
their  own  books. 

The  Reading  Interests  of  Children 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  the  strategies 
children  use  to  select  books,  and  since  their  voluntary 
selection  of  books  depends  in  part  on  their  attitude  towards 
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reading  and  their  interest  in  the  materials,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  some  of  the  literature  dealing  with  children's 
interests.  Reading  teachers  assume  that  if  students  read 
what  interests  them,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  learn  and 
enjoy  doing  so.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to  determine 
children's  interests,  so  that  teachers  can  provide  the 
appropriate  books  and  "guide  students  toward  quality 
reading"  (Leibowicz,  1983,  p.  184). 

Norvell  (1950)  contended  that  interest  is  a most 
powerful  factor  in  increasing  reading  skill,  promoting  the 
reading  habit,  and  raising  children  who  are  book  lovers. 
Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  trade  books  support  this  view, 
and  emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  an  atmosphere  in 
which  children  will  love  to  read  and  will  "have  access  to 
the  world  through  books"  (Hart-Hewins  & Wells,  1990,  p.  10) . 

Rupley  (1976,  p.  118)  agreed  and  stated  that  the 
"ultimate  goal  of  reading  instruction  should  be  children  who 
can  and  do  read."  In  order  to  get  children  involved  in 
reading,  Rupley  suggested,  among  other  things,  that 
(a)  teachers  get  children  interested  in  what  they  are  to 
read,  (b)  children's  interests  be  matched  with  appropriate 
reading  materials,  and  (c)  children  be  provided  with  a large 
selection  of  interesting  books. 

Chiu  (1973)  agreed  that  reading  interests  play  an 
important  role  in  teaching  reading.  He  argued  that  "the 
challenge  to  get  the  right  book  to  the  right  person  at  the 


right  time  can  be  met  only  if  educators  know  children's 
reading  interests  or  preferences"  (p.  369) . 
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The  findings  of  Cowin  (1990)  support  the  observations 
of  Rupley  (1976)  and  Chiu  (1973).  Cowin  analyzed  the 
reading  preferences  of  fifth  graders  in  a self-selective 
literature-based  reading  program.  She  found  that  although 
teachers  may  be  able  to  encourage  specific  interests,  the 
children's  own  interests  should  be  given  priority.  Her 
recommendations  were  that  (a)  children  should  have  access  to 
books,  (b)  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
freely,  and  (c)  they  should  be  given  time  to  read. 

Coy-Shaffer  and  Pettit  (1992)  conducted  a study  of 
279  sixth-grade  students  to  determine  what  their  reading 
interests  were.  The  students  were  given  a list  of 
14  categories,  but  they  had  the  option  of  adding  any 
category  not  included  in  the  general  list.  The  researchers 
found  that  mystery,  adventure,  scary  stories,  humor, 
romance,  and  sports  were  the  most  frequently  read 
categories,  and  that  Judy  Blume  was  the  most  widely  read 
author.  They  concluded  that  Judy  Blume 's  popularity  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  wrote  about  problems  common  to  students 
at  that  age.  The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that 
children  will  pursue  their  interests  if  they  are  given  time 
to  read  and  materials  that  are  appropriate  for  them. 

The  findings  of  early  studies  in  reading  interests 
support  the  notion  of  differences  in  reading  interests  of 
boys  and  girls.  These  findings  indicate  that  both  boys  and 


girls  choose  fiction  over  non-fiction,  with  boys  choosing 
adventure  and  history  and  girls  choosing  sentiment  and 
emotion  (Monson  & Sebesta,  1991) . 
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Reading  Interests  of  Bovs  and  Girls 

Many  of  the  early  studies  were  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  age  and  gender  on  children's  interests,  and  were 
all  based  on  the  reactions  of  children  to  questionnaires. 

The  results  of  most  of  these  studies  indicated  that  gender 
was  more  important  than  age  or  intelligence  in  determining 
interest  patterns  of  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15 
(Rankin,  1944) . 

The  first  study  on  the  interests  of  children  was  done 
by  Russell  in  1897  and  reported  by  Jordon  (1921) . Russell 
studied  the  reading  interests  of  students  from  fifth  grade 
through  high  school  by  administering  a questionnaire.  The 
students  were  asked  to  give  their  preferences  for  different 
kinds  of  stories,  also  to  indicate  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  reading.  Russell  concluded  that  between  third  and 
ninth  grades  boys  were  interested  in  war  stories,  adventure, 
biography  and  exploration,  with  the  latter  two  continuing  in 
popularity  beyond  the  ninth  grade.  Detective  stories  were 
popular  with  boys  in  the  sixth  grade,  but  lost  their 
popularity  as  the  boys  grew  older.  Only  at  the  high  school 
level  did  boys  begin  to  show  interest  in  stories  of  love  and 
emotion.  Girls  too  were  interested  in  adventure, 
exploration,  and  biography,  but  they  preferred  stories  of 
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great  women  rather  than  great  men.  Their  interest  in 
stories  of  love  and  emotion  increased  steadily  through  high 
school . 


A similar  study  conducted  by  Wissler  and  reported  in 
Jordan  (1921)  involved  over  2000  students  who  were  asked  to 
give  written  answers  to  a questionnaire.  Students  were 
asked  to  write  the  name  of  the  book  they  would  select  if 
given  the  opportunity,  to  write  the  subjects  of  lessons  they 
had  remembered  from  their  previous  reader,  and  to  indicate 
their  age  and  grade.  Wissler  examined  the  results  from 
fifth  through  sixth  grade  and  concluded  that  both  boys  and 
girls  preferred  fiction  but  that  there  was  a difference  in 
the  kind  of  fiction.  Girls  chose  books  about  home  life, 
emotion,  and  love,  whereas  boys  chose  stories  dealing  with 
the  exploits  of  adventurers  and  explorers.  In  general  girls 
chose  books  in  which  affection  and  kindness  dominated, 
whereas  boys'  choices  included  books  in  which  strength, 
courage  and  honesty  were  the  main  themes.  Wissler  defended 
his  decision  to  ask  students  to  record  the  lessons  they 
remembered  from  their  previous  reader  stating  that  students 
would  recall  what  interested  them. 

The  next  study  reported  in  Jordan  (1921)  and  conducted 
by  Vostrovsky  involved  over  1200  students  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  nineteen.  Students  were  asked  whether  they 
borrowed  books  from  the  library,  how  often,  the  name  of  the 
book,  why  they  borrowed  the  book  and  how  they  liked  it.  All 
answers  were  written.  Vostrovsky,  like  Wissler,  found 
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differences  between  the  sexes.  Girls  preferred  stories 
about  people  like  themselves,  while  boys  cared  more  for 
adventure.  Vostrovsky  also  found  that  girls  enjoyed  many 
stories  about  boys,  but  boys  did  not  acknowledge  reading  a 
"purely  girl's  story"  (p.  9). 

Almost  four  decades  after  Wissler's  study  Norvell 
(1959)  made  similar  findings.  He  examined  the  responses  of 
boys  and  girls  to  a list  of  236  selections  and  concluded 
that  gender  differences  appeared  early  but  that  there  was 
little  change  between  eighth  and  eleventh  grade.  Besler 
(1926)  found  that  the  differences  began  around  age  ten  while 
Terman  and  Lima  (1931)  reported  that  they  occurred  as  early 
as  nine  years  of  age.  Norvell  argued  that  the  influence  of 
sex  differences  is  so  "dominant  and  ever-present  a force  in 
determining  young  people's  reading  choices  that  it  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  planning  any  reading  program  for  the 
schools"  (p.  47) . 

Peterson  (1972)  sampled  745  second  graders  from  a 
number  of  elementary  schools.  He  analyzed  the  children's 
most  popular  selections  and  identified  the  "literary  and 
artistic  techniques"  common  to  these  selections.  He 
concluded  like  Rankin  (1944)  that  young  children  liked 
realistic  illustrations  and  straightforward  style;  like 
Norvell  (1958)  that  children  at  this  age  liked  stories  about 
animals,  rhymes,  and  fairy  tales;  and  like  Wissler,  Jones, 
Atkinson  and  Anderson  reported  by  Jordan  (1921)  that  they 
liked  books  of  adventure. 


Wolf son  (1957)  surveyed  the  reading  interests  of 
students  in  grades  three  to  six,  and  found  like  Besler 
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(1926),  Lazar  (1937),  Terraan  and  Lima  (1931),  that  interests 
are  more  related  to  gender  and  grade  than  any  other  factors. 
Goodhue  (1982)  disagreed,  and  gave  support  to  the  use  of 
stories  that  disregard  gender  stereotyping.  He  found  that 
young  children  did  not  prefer  all  male  or  all  female 
stories,  nor  same  gender  over  cross  gender. 

Taylor  and  Schneider  (1957)  conducted  a study  using 
5000  elementary  school  children  chosen  by  random  sampling. 
Using  a questionnaire  they  attempted  to  find  out  what  books 
children  read  in  the  upper  grades,  what  their  favorite 
authors  and  titles  were,  how  the  choices  differed  between 
sexes,  and  how  these  choices  changed  as  children  got  older. 
The  results  indicated  a significant  difference  between  the 
interests  of  boys  and  girls,  but  while  the  interests  of  boys 
remained  almost  the  same  as  they  matured,  the  girls' 
interest  in  mysteries,  animals,  family,  and  school 
decreased,  while  the  taste  for  love  stories  and  teenage 
romance  increased  steadily  to  the  end  of  high  school. 

Reading  Interest  and  Intelligence 
When  trade  books  provide  the  major  source  for  reading 
instruction  educators  must  ensure  that  they  provide  books 
which  can  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  both  low  and  high  ability 
students.  For  both  these  groups  "the  teaching  of  reading  is 
a vital  educational  question,  for  through  it  they  are  helped 
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to  master  a skill  upon  which  school  progress  largely 
depends"  (Huber,  1928,  p.  2).  The  studies  reviewed  in  this 
section  attempted  to  compare  the  reactions  and  preferences 
of  children  of  varying  abilities  to  a number  of  selections 
of  children's  literature  representing  a wide  range  of 
interests.  These  studies  indicated  that  in  many  ways  the 
interests  of  bright  and  slow  learners  were  similar. 

Huber  (1928)  studied  15  classes  in  five  public 
elementary  schools.  Using  the  results  of  the  Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence  Test  the  children  were  divided  into  three 
groups — dull,  average  and  bright.  A collection  of  30  poems 
and  stories  judged  by  a panel  of  experts  in  children's 
literature  to  be  of  literary  merit,  was  used.  The 
collection  represented  six  different  categories — familiar 
experience,  unusual  experience,  humor,  fancy,  information 
and  heroism  and  service.  Selections  were  paired  and  read  to 
the  children  for  three  30— minute  periods  each  day  for  a 
week,  a total  of  seven  and  a half  hours.  After  each  pair 
was  read  the  children  indicated  a preference.  The  results 
indicated  that  although  dull  children  liked  reading  stories 
about  familiar  experiences,  they  liked  it  least  of  all  the 
material  presented.  In  addition  the  material  these  children 
liked  best  was  the  same  as  that  chosen  by  both  the  average 
and  high  groups  (p.  28).  Huber  concluded  that  children's 
choice  of  stories  was  not  determined  by  the  level  of  their 
intelligence . 
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Lazar  (1937)  found  differences  in  bright  and  dull 
children,  but  these  differences  were  related  to  the  age  at 
which  the  students  read  the  material  rather  than  the 
material  they  read.  His  study  involved  over  4000  students, 
grades  two  to  eight,  in  thirteen  public  schools.  A fairly 
equal  number  of  dull,  average  and  bright  students  were 
selected  in  each  school.  Data  for  the  study  were  based  on 
responses  the  children  made  to  items  in  their  personal 
records,  and  included  such  factors  as  children's  interest  in 
reading,  kinds  of  books  they  liked  to  read  and  an  inventory 
of  books  and  magazines  read.  Questions  were  read  to  the 
students  in  groups  and  answers  were  written.  Students  who 
had  difficulty  writing  would  have  the  answers  written  for 
them.  Like  Huber  (1921),  Lazar  found  that  dull  children 
mentioned  many  of  the  books  named  by  the  bright  children, 
but  the  total  number  mentioned  was  smaller. 

Thorndike's  (1961)  study,  like  that  of  Huber  (1921)  and 
Lazar  (1937),  indicated  that  the  interests  of  bright  and 
slow  learning  children  were  alike  in  many  ways.  Thorndike 
studied  children  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old.  The 
children  responded  to  questions  regarding  their  reading 
preferences.  From  the  data  collected  he  concluded  that 
bright  children  were  ready  for  the  material  at  an  earlier 
age  than  what  he  referred  to  as  the  "mentally  slower 
children."  Cleary  (1939)  in  a similar  study  found  that 
books  that  were  popular  with  high  ability  children  were  also 
popular  with  those  of  lower  ability. 
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Researchers  who  have  found  points  of  differences  in  the 
interests  of  bright  and  slow  learning  children  include 
Malchow  (1937),  Rinehart  (1930),  and  Terman  and  Lima  (1931). 
Children  were  given  lists  of  books  and  asked  to  indicate 
which  books  they  had  read  and  liked,  and  why.  They  all 
found  that  although  bright  and  dull  children  read  similar 
books,  the  bright  children  did  more  reading.  Huber  (1928), 
and  Persing  and  Sattley  (1935)  concluded  that  low-average 
ability  students  were  interested  in  stories  with  settings 
similar  to  those  in  which  they  lived.  Additionally,  Persing 
and  Sattley  (1935)  in  their  study  found  that  low-ability 
students  showed  little  interest  in  stories  with  settings  in 
other  countries. 

In  the  present  review  of  literature  on  children's 
interests,  studies  done  in  the  last  10  to  20  years  were  very 
limited.  However,  after  analyzing  Children's  Choices  in  The 
Reading  Teacher  for  October  1990  and  1991,  the  results 
proved  to  be  in  keeping  with  earlier  studies.  Although  the 
choices  were  not  categorized  by  gender,  there  were 
similarities  within  age  groups. 

Norvell  (1958)  reported  that  up  to  age  nine  both  boys 
and  girls  enjoyed  many  of  the  same  books,  but  after  that 
differences  in  reading  interests  appeared.  This  conclusion 
was  borne  out  in  the  review  of  The  Reading  Teacher.  Until 
the  age  of  eight  the  favorite  choices  were  animal  stories, 
adventure,  fairy  tales,  realistic  fiction,  and  rhymes. 

Between  eight  and  ten  years  there  was  a big  jump  in 


realistic  fiction,  stories  of  emotions  and  romance,  and 
humor.  Also  prominent  in  this  age  group  but  to  a lesser 
extent  were  mystery  stories,  science  and  informational 
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books. 

The  reviewed  studies  indicate  the  nature  of  children's 

interests  in  reading  at  different  age  levels  and  also  along 

gender  lines.  "As  children  approach  puberty,  interest  in 

peer  groups  increase"  (Rudman,  1955,  p.  502).  And  as  most 

studies  point  out,  the  changes  made  by  girls  are 

considerably  more  than  those  made  by  boys.  This  fact  is 

evidenced  by  the  apparent  relationship  between  increase  in 

grade  level  and  the  increase  in  the  desire  to  read  about 

other  children  like  themselves  and  the  girls'  interest  in 

stories  about  teenage  romance. 

This  information  regarding  children's  interests  can  be 

used  by  teachers  in  order  to  meet  the  reading  needs  of  their 

students  and  also  to  encourage  new  interests.  But  according 

to  Howes  (1963,  p.  491), 

They  are  not  substitutes  for  careful  continuous 
assessments  of  individual  interests  of  particular 
children.  Each  child  is  himself  no  matter  what 
the  generalizations  about  the  reading  patterns  and 
interests  for  his  age  group  may  be.  These  cannot 
take  the  place  of  information  gained  by  the 
classroom  teacher  through  individual  appraisals. 

Reading  Attitudes 

A child's  attitude  toward  reading  has  a great  deal  of 
influence  on  whether  or  not  he/she  experiences  success  in 
reading.  Researchers  argue  that  materials  high  in  interest 
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level  can  have  a positive  effect  on  reading  attitudes,  and 
that  capitalizing  on  interests  can  help  to  "change  or 
modify"  these  attitudes  (Howes,  1963,  p.  495).  The  studies 
reviewed  all  seem  to  emphasize  the  significant  impact  on 
beginning  reading. 

Anderson  (1984)  argued  that  attitude  is  one  of  the 
significant  components  in  any  learning  process,  especially 
of  reading-language  learning  (p.  232).  He  pointed  out  that 
both  parents  and  teachers  can  encourage  and  develop  in 
children  positive  attitudes  towards  print  by  exposing  them 
to  a variety  of  enjoyable  literacy  events. 

Heilman  (1972)  suggested  that  children's  ability  to 
read  is  influenced  by  the  attitudes  they  acquire  in  earlier 
reading  instruction.  Beginning  instruction  should  therefore 
focus  on  building  positive  attitudes  toward  reading.  This, 
argued  Saracho  (1984-1985),  will  develop  in  children  the 
desire  to  read. 

Mason  (1967)  argued  that  the  experiences  of 
preschoolers  determine  their  attitude  toward  reading.  He 
interviewed  178  preschoolers  enrolled  in  a program  sponsored 
by  the  Clayton  County  Board  of  Education  under  Title  III. 

The  subjects  included  three,  four,  and  five  year  olds  of 
different  racial,  socio-economic  and  intellectual 
backgrounds.  The  children  were  interviewed  individually  and 
asked  whether  they  liked  to  read,  could  read,  were  read  to, 
or  liked  being  read  to.  Mason  found  that  the  "children  who 
believed  they  could  read  liked  doing  what  they  defined  as 
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reading"  (p.  131) . However,  he  also  found  that  the  children 
who  did  not  believe  they  could  read  indicated  that  "one 
cannot  be  expected  to  like  doing  what  one  doesn't  know  how 
to  do"  (p.  131) . Mason  concluded  that  the  negative  attitude 
that  some  children  exhibit  toward  reading  is  learned. 

Brumbaugh  (1940)  reported  that  kindergarten  children 
who  had  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  reading  were  successful 
at  reading  readiness  tests,  but  were  unable  to  read.  In  the 
study  reported  here  over  700  kindergartners  were  interviewed 
by  student  teachers.  Interviews  were  conducted  informally 
and  individually  and  responses  were  recorded.  The 
kindergartners  were  asked  what  they  would  do  in  first  grade, 
what  they  would  like  to  read,  whether  they  thought  reading 
would  be  easy  or  hard,  and  why  they  thought  it  would  be  easy 
or  hard.  The  results  indicated  that  children  entering  first 
grade  would  rather  read  stories  of  action  and  fantasy,  and 
expect  to  read  about  persons  and  situations  not  found  in 
most  primary  reading  books"  (p.  153).  Brumbaugh  (1940)  also 
found  that  many  children  expect  reading  to  be  a difficult 
experience,  perhaps  as  Mason  (1967)  reiterated  due  to  an 
attitude  which  they  have  learned. 

In  a study  of  fifth  graders,  Healy  (1963)  found  that 
under  experimental  conditions  the  fifth  graders'  attitude 
toward  reading  could  be  changed.  Attitudes  towards  reading 
were  determined  by  questionnaires,  observation,  pupil 
response  to  displayed  books  and  magazines,  and  reactions  to 
assignments  involving  silent  reading  (p.  255).  For  this 
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study  Healy  used  an  experimental  group  and  a control  group. 
For  the  former  she  used  flexible  grouping,  individualized 
instruction,  self-selection  of  books,  trips  to  the  Interest 
Center  and  silent  reading.  For  the  latter  she  used  all  the 
procedures  of  the  experimental  group,  with  one  exception, 
students  were  placed  in  frozen  groups — high,  middle  and  low, 
and  could  leave  that  group  only  by  completing  the  basic 
texts.  Attitude  changes  were  assessed  by  a "time— sampling 
method  length  of  time  from  end  of  play  to  beginning 
reading,  observing  reading  behavior,  and  by  use  of  a 
questionnaire.  Conditions  in  the  experimental  grouping 
proved  to  be  more  conducive  to  changing  attitudes  than  those 
in  the  control  group.  Students  in  the  experimental  group 
made  higher  gains  on  the  silent  reading  test  than  the 
control  group.  Healy  (1965)  followed  up  this  study  two 
years  later  using  procedures  similar  to  her  previous  study. 
Forty  four  students  of  her  former  study  were  still 
available,  and  were  now  in  junior  high  school.  Data  for 
this  study  were  collected  from  interviews  with  parents, 
teachers  and  students.  The  students  were  asked  to  talk 
about  memories  of  reading — conflict  situations,  feelings 
toward  teachers  in  early  grades.  In  addition  to  the 
interviews  students  responded  in  "open  discussions, 
socio-drama,  paintings,  creative  writing,  and 
questionnaires"  (p.  289) . Analysis  of  data  indicated  that 
"favorable  attitudes  produced  significant  achievements  and 
more  reading"  (p.  272) . Healy  also  found  that  failures  in 


reading  could  be  traced  back  to  negative  experiences  in 
earlier  years,  but  that  attitudes  could  be  changed  by 
providing  a positive  reading  environment. 
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Askov  and  Fischbach  (1973)  investigated  the  attitudes 
of  first  and  third  grade  students  toward  reading  using  the 
Primary  Pupil  Reading  Attitude  Inventory.  Although  the 
study  showed  a significant  relationship  between  attitudes 
toward  reading  and  achievement  in  comprehension,  Askov  and 
Fischbach  argued  that  those  subjects  with  a positive 
attitude  could  have  been  good  readers  with  a high 
comprehension  ability.  Therefore,  they  found  that 
"attitudes  toward  reading  were  more  positive  with  improved 
achievement"  (p.  4).  Unlike  Healy  (1965)  who  suggested 
changing  students'  attitudes,  Askov  and  Fischbach  advocated 
that  attention  be  directed  to  improving  reading  skills  and 
achievement  instead. 

Saracho  (1984-1985)  sided  with  Healy  (1965)  in 
suggesting  that  a positive  attitude  will  influence  later 
reading.  She  worked  with  744  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  five.  The  sample,  which  included  an  equal  number 
of  boys  and  girls  and  varying  ethnic  groups  was  selected  by 
random  sampling.  To  assess  the  varying  aspects  of  the 
children's  reading  environment  the  Preschool  Reading 
Attitudes  Scale  was  used.  The  children  were  interviewed  and 
their  responses  were  used  as  items  for  the  scale.  Saracho 
identified  four  dimensions  of  reading  attitude — reading 
books  in  general,  reading  printed  materials  in  school,  and 


reading  books  in  the  library  and  the  classroom.  She 
suggested  that  the  factors  identified  should  be  used  to 
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"guide  educators  in  developing  relevant  reading  programs  for 
young  children"  (p.  27) . 

Sutton  (1964)  conducted  two  studies  in  which  she 
surveyed  kindergarten  children.  In  the  first  study  one 
hundred  thirty  four  kindergarten  students  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  select  from  a number  of  pre-primers  and  easy 
reading  books.  Children  were  not  pressured  into 
participating  in  the  program  but  those  who  showed  interest 
were  given  10  to  15  minutes  of  formal  instruction.  When  the 
Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests  were  administered  the  children 
made  great  achievement  gains  with  more  than  one  third  of 
them  advancing  one  reading  grade  level.  After  listening  to 
comments  from  the  children,  Sutton  found  that  those  with  the 
most  positive  attitudes  viewed  reading  as  a sign  of 
maturity,  an  enjoyable  experience,  a way  of  finding  new 
information,  and  a way  to  imitate  their  parents. 

In  her  second  study,  Sutton  (1964)  followed  up  on  the 
results  obtained  from  her  first.  Her  aim  was  to  investigate 
whether  the  factors  which  Durkin  (1969)  identified  as 
significant  for  early  readers  held  true  for  the  students  in 
her  sample.  Parents  of  all  the  children  were  sent 
questionnaires  and  they  provided  information  regarding  their 
home  environment  and  their  children's  attitude.  Sutton 
found  overwhelming  support  for  Durkin's  claims  and  suggested 
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that  teachers  be  aware  and  provide  suitable  materials  and  a 
positive  environment  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  children. 

Hansen  (1987)  spent  two  days  each  week  in  elementary 
classrooms  observing  what  children  did  as  they  learned  to 
read  and  write.  She  found  that  the  students  at  Mast  Way 
regarded  a good  reader  as  one  who  felt  good  about 
himself/herself.  This  positive  attitude  towards  reading  was 
built,  not  by  engaging  students  in  phonics  drill  and 
completion  of  worksheets,  but  by  immersing  them  in  good 
books.  Barron  (1990)  supported  this  view  and  argued  that 
"children's  literature  can  be  the  vital  spark  which  kindles 
a child's  interest  in  learning  to  read  or  to  develop 
existing  reading  skills"  (p.  282) . 

Valencia,  Au,  Scheu,  and  Kawakami  (1990)  went  one  step 
further  and  argued  that  the  whole-language/literature-based 
program  could  be  the  vehicle  for  getting  students  to  take 
ownership  of  their  learning.  They  stated  that  ownership 
involves  being  aware  of  the  "affective  as  well  as  the 
cognitive  dimensions  of  students'  literacy  development" 

(p.  154).  They  observed  children  at  work  in  elementary 
classrooms  and  assessed  the  children's  ownership  of  literacy 
by  completing  an  observational  checklist.  They  reported 
that  research  highlights  the  affective  dimensions  of 
literacy,  and  suggested,  like  Brumbaugh,  that  many  students 
develop  the  skill,  but  because  of  their  negative  attitudes, 
have  not  developed  the  will  to  use  literacy. 


Mathewson  (1985)  and  Athey  (1985)  contended  that 
affective  factors  received  very  little  recognition  in  the 
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cognitively  oriented  reading  process  research.  They 

concluded,  using  the  research  of  Coffer  and  Appley  (1964) 

and  Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1975),  that  children  need  to  have  a 

favorable  attitude  toward  reading  if  they  are  to  achieve  in 

reading.  A positive  attitude  toward  reading  does  not  only 

have  importance  for  lower  grade  students,  but  also  for 

students  as  they  begin  to  read  in  the  content  area.  Devine 

(1989)  argued  that  teachers  need  to  remember  that 

attitude  toward  study  may  be  more  important  than 
the  actual  study  strategies  they  teach 
children.  . . . Boys  and  girls  need  to  develop, 
at  the  earliest  age  possible,  positive  attitudes 
toward  themselves  as  learners.  (p.  234) 

Book  Selection  Strategies 

Before  children  can  learn  how  to  appreciate,  develop 
interests  in,  and  have  positive  attitudes  toward  books  they 
must  first  be  exposed  to  a wide  range  of  books  of  varying 
genres  and  readability  levels.  Children  cannot  be  told  to 
be  interested  in  books,  but  adults  can  create  the  atmosphere 
that  will  encourage  them  to  become  interested  in  books  that 
are  appropriate  for  them. 

Elley  and  Tolley  (1972)  found  that  children  who  do  not 
grow  up  with  books  are  unable  to  choose  them  wisely  and  will 
be  incapable  of  finding  the  right  book  or  author  that  will 
help  to  "set  them  on  the  way  to  maturity  in  reading" 

(p.  26) . They  emphasized  the  role  of  teachers  and 


librarians  in  setting  the  stage  and  providing  models  that 
will  lead  students  into  independence. 
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Setting  children  on  the  road  to  maturity  in  reading 
should  be  the  goal  of  every  reading  program.  Many  teachers 
seem  to  hold  the  view  that  when  children  possess  literacy 
strategies  like  using  context  clues,  predicting,  finding 
cause  and  effect  (and  the  list  goes  on)  they  are  well  on 
their  way  to  achieving  that  goal.  However,  according  to 
Hiebert,  Mervar,  and  Person  (1990,  p.  758),  the  "strategy 
that  may  be  the  most  critical  for  ensuring  lifelong  reading 
is  learning  to  select  appropriate  books." 

According  to  Ohlhausen  and  Jepsen  (1991)  when  teachers 
provide  children  with  opportunities  to  make  choices  they  are 
"empowered  to  read  self-selected  books,  to  keep  track  of 
what  they  are  reading,  and  the  strategies  they  use  . . . 
they  become  independent,  responsible  learners  and  take 
ownership  of  their  own  reading  process"  (p.  33) . Children 
taking  ownership  of  their  own  learning  was  one  of  the 
concerns  of  Dewey  (1973),  who  advocated  the  child-centered 
curriculum.  His  view  of  a child-centered  classroom  was  not 
one  in  which  "learning  is  subordinate  to  the  whim  of  the 
child"  (p.  468) . But  he  argued  that  "it  is  the  child  who 
learns,  and  any  efforts  to  teach  a curriculum  in  which  the 
qualities  of  the  lives  of  children  and  the  differences  among 
them  are  not  grasped  is  doomed  to  failure"  (p.  468) . 

The  thrust  to  give  children  more  control  of  their 
learning  has  led  teachers  in  the  80s  and  90s  to  rethink  what 
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McKenna,  Robinson  and  Miller  (1990)  refer  to  as  the 
"senseless  aspects  of  traditional  instruction,"  and  teachers 
are  beginning  to  "immerse  children  into  a print  rich 
environment,  replete  with  genuine  meaning  seeking 
opportunities"  (p.  3) , and  to  surround  them  with  real  books. 
It  is  out  of  this  new  wave  of  consciousness  that  has  come 
the  need  for  children  to  select  their  own  books  and  thus  the 
need  to  acguire  book  selection  strategies. 

A survey  conducted  by  Elley  and  Tolley  (1972)  found 
twelve  strategies  that  children  used  when  they  were  given  a 
chance  to  select  their  own  books.  Starting  with  second 
grade,  the  method  of  choice  was  suggestions  from  families, 
but  as  children  grew  older  they  accepted  recommendations 
from  friends,  teachers  and  librarians.  As  they  became  more 
mature  they  chose  books  by  browsing  through  the  library, 
reading  the  outline  on  the  back  of  the  book,  they  looked  for 
particular  authors  or  topics,  used  the  cover  and 
illustrations,  read  book  reviews  in  magazines  and 
recommendations  from  television  programs. 

Rankin  (1944)  conducted  two  studies  to  determine  what 
strategies  children  used  as  they  selected  books.  In  the 
first  of  these  studies  Rankin  asked  40  boys  and  47  girls 
ages  12  to  14  to  write  short  essays  on  how  they  selected 
books  for  pleasure.  A survey  of  the  written  answers  showed 
that  the  students  mentioned  290  strategies.  After  analyzing 
these  Rankin  concluded  that  they  could  be  placed  into  broad 
categories:  "the  theme  of  the  story,  style  of  writing, 
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format  of  the  book,  recommendations  by  others,  sampling  of 
text,  and  previous  knowledge  of  the  book"  (p.  106) . Rankin 
found  differences  in  the  strategies  used  by  girls  and  boys. 
Although  these  were  not  very  significant  she  found  that 
girls  placed  less  importance  on  the  format  than  boys  and 
boys  placed  greater  emphasis  on  knowledge  of  authors  and 
their  works  than  girls.  Rankin  also  found  age  differences: 
sixth  graders  placed  more  emphasis  on  illustrations  and  the 
cover,  whereas  the  fourteen  year  olds  were  more  influenced 
by  the  style  of  writing. 

The  second,  an  experimental  study,  involved  students 
from  seventh  through  ninth  grades  who  were  asked  to  list 
their  preferences  and  their  reasons.  Students  were  asked  to 
choose  one  from  each  pair  of  books  of  similar  theme. 

Choices  were  made  regarding  preferences  for  illustrations, 
page  appearance,  and  paragraph  sampling.  The  results 
indicated  that  most  students  chose  clear-cut  realistic 
illustrations,  clear  large  print,  and  books  read  to  them 
over  those  whose  formats  they  had  examined. 

Weiss  (1979)  interviewed  145  children  to  determine  if 
in  selecting  books  children  considered  page  size,  type  and 
position  of  illustrations,  and  whether  these  factors 
differed  by  sex,  grade  and  ability  levels.  All  subjects 
were  asked  questions  related  to  page  size,  type  and 
illustration  position.  She  found  that  children  in  the  lower 
grades  and  lower  ability  students  considered  page  size  when 
selecting  books,  and  with  regard  to  illustrations,  boys 
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chose  books  with  illustrations  at  the  top  of  the  page  while 
girls  preferred  them  at  the  bottom.  This  finding  suggests 
that  children  are  more  concerned  about  avoiding  confusion 
while  reading  rather  than  the  eye-appeal  of  the  text. 

Another  study  carried  out  by  Ramsey  (1974)  and  reported 
by  Weiss  (1979)  indicated  that  children's  choice  of 
illustration  style  depended  on  the  content  of  the  text. 
Ramsey  investigated  the  influence  of  artistic  styles,  text 
content,  sex  and  grade  level  on  children's  preferences.  She 
found  that  when  selecting  animal  stories  children  in  first 
through  third  grades  selected  illustrations  in  cartoon  form, 
but  when  they  selected  informational  books  they  preferred 
photographic  illustrations. 

Campbell,  Ezzell,  Keon,  Olliff,  Patterson,  Steinwand, 
and  Spillman  (1982)  examined  the  responses  of  children  of 
different  ages  to  visual  elements  on  book  jackets.  These 
elements  included  action,  color,  style,  characters,  detail, 
proportion  and  space.  The  purpose  of  their  study  was  to 
determine  the  preferences  of  children  ages  5-10  for  visual 
elements  found  on  book  cover  jackets.  Campbell  et  al.  found 
that  kindergarten  and  second  grade  children  showed  no 
preference  for  book  jackets,  but  with  third  graders 
differences  began  to  emerge.  Third  grade  girls  in  the  study 
chose  brightly  colored  illustrations  while  boys  chose  those 
with  less  detail  and  less  action.  Fourth  and  fifth  grade 
students  had  definite  opinions  about  color,  detail, 
proportion  and  space.  Overall,  males  preferred  bright 
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colors,  less  detail  and  deep  space,  whereas  girls  preferred 
illustrations  with  more  details.  This  study  is  supported  by 
Norvell  (1959),  Besler  (1926),  Lazar  (1937),  and  Terman  and 
Lima  (1931)  who  found  evidence  that  led  them  to  conclude 
that  boys  and  girls  begin  to  show  different  interests  about 
nine  years  old  or  about  the  third  grade  level. 

Earlier  studies  which  found  differences  in  children's 
choices  as  they  mature  include  those  done  by  Wissler  (1898), 
Atkinson  (1908),  Anderson  (1912),  and  Jones  (1912).  They 
found  that  as  children  got  older  they  chose  books  which 
contained  stories  about  people  like  themselves.  Later, 
Rowland  and  Hill  (1965)  made  similar  findings.  They  found 
that  one  of  the  strategies  children  used  when  selecting 
books  was  to  choose  stories  about  characters  similar  to 
themselves.  In  the  study  of  thirty-one  first  graders,  two 
sets  of  materials  were  used  for  reading,  the  stories  were 
identical  but  the  pictures  portrayed  either  Afro-Americans 
or  Caucasians.  The  children  were  allowed  to  select  books, 
and  their  selections  indicated  that  their  choices  were 
"influenced  by  the  racial  content  of  the  materials  and  the 
race  of  the  child"  (p.  86) . 

Clegg  (1968)  corroborated  the  findings  of  Rowland  and 
Hill  (1965)  with  regard  to  the  use  of  multiracial 
illustrations  in  a multi-racial  environment;  of  Campbell  et 
al.  (1982),  Norvell  (1959),  Lazar  (1937),  and  Terman  and 
Lima  (1931)  on  the  need  for  different  types  of  illustrations 
for  different  age  groups;  and  of  Weiss  (1979)  regarding 
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illustration  preferences  of  boys  and  girls.  In  his  study  of 
primary  grade  students  Clegg  (1968)  found  that  when 
selecting  books  children's  gender,  race  and  ethnic 
background  influenced  the  types  of  illustrations  they  chose. 

As  mentioned  earlier  Hansen  (1987),  Barron  (1990),  and 
Valencia  et  al.  (1990)  all  maintained  that  the  use  of 
children's  literature  in  the  reading  program  can  spark 
children's  interest  in  reading,  and  help  them  on  the  road  to 
taking  ownership  of  their  learning.  But  there  has  been  some 
controversy  regarding  whether  a skills-oriented  or  a 
literature-based  reading  program  is  more  effective. 

The  study  by  Mervar  and  Hiebert  (1989)  attempted  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  controversy.  They  studied  20  second 
grade  children,  half  of  whom  were  in  a literature— based 
reading  program  and  the  other  half  from  a skills-oriented 
classroom.  High  and  low  achievers  were  evenly  represented 
in  both  groups.  The  students  in  the  literature-based 
classroom  read  independently  for  extended  periods  of  time 
from  books  they  self-selected  from  among  those  presented  by 
the  teacher  in  book  talks.  The  skills-oriented  children 
only  had  the  opportunity  to  self-select  books  after  their 
weekly  visit  to  the  media  center.  Mervar  and  Hiebert  (1989) 
assessed  the  amount  of  reading  done,  and  the  literature 
selection  strategies  of  both  groups. 

Selection  strategies  were  assessed  in  two  settings: 

(a)  in  the  natural  setting  when  children  made  their  weekly 
trip  to  the  library  and  (b)  a structured  task  in  which 
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children  were  asked  to  rate  books  of  different  literacy 
quality.  The  children  were  observed  and  interviewed  on 
their  weekly  visits  to  the  library.  The  aim  was  to 
determine  how  much  time  was  spent  in  making  selections  and 
the  strategies  used  in  making  the  selections. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  literature-based  group 
read  many  more  books  than  the  children  in  the  skills  based 
classroom.  But  the  difference  between  high  and  low  groups 
in  the  literature  based  group  was  much  more  extensive  than 
the  difference  between  high  and  low  in  the  skills-oriented 
group . 

Another  finding  was  that  the  literature-based  children 
spent  more  time  in  selecting  books  than  did  the 
skills-oriented  group.  The  selection  strategies  for  both 
groups  also  differed  greatly.  Students  in  the 
skills-oriented  classroom  made  their  choices  by  pulling  a 
familiar  book  from  the  shelf,  looking  at  the  cover  and 
deciding  on  that  book.  The  literature-based  group  on  the 
other  hand,  sampled  texts  from  several  books  by  reading 
selections  to  themselves  or  their  peers.  They  also  used 
strategies  like  using  the  card  catalogue  to  locate  a 
particular  author,  topic,  or  illustrator.  Low  achievers 
in  this  group  used  similar  strategies  as  those  used  by 
their  high  achieving  peers.  Mervar  and  Hiebert  (1989) 
concluded  that  "literature  selection  strategies  and 
quantity  and  quality  of  children's  reading  are  important 
to  document  if  literature-based  experiences  are  to  be 
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an  enduring  part  of  reading  instruction  rather  than  to 
come  and  go  as  a fashionable  trend  every  decade  or  so" 

(p.  535) . 

Timion  (1992)  used  trade  books  in  her  class  of  first- 
graders  and  documented  their  progress  as  they  went  from 
selecting  only  books  read  to  them  by  the  teacher  to 
developing  "personal  strategies  for  selecting  their  own 
books"  (p.  212) . She  found  that  her  students  had  learned 
nine  strategies  for  selecting  books,  ranging  from  books  they 
had  written  to  books  by  authors  they  had  come  to  know  and 
love.  Timion  placed  great  importance  on  the  selection 
process  and  referred  to  it  as  a prereading  activity  that 
should  be  nurtured  and  developed,  a task  which  she  concluded 
could  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  make  "reading  rather  than 
learning  to  read,  top  priority"  (p.  222) . 

Summary 

The  preceding  chapter  reviewed  studies  which  emphasized 
the  importance  of  cultivating  the  right  classroom  atmosphere 
and  the  right  attitude  in  children  that  will  lead  them  on 
the  way  to  becoming  lifelong  readers.  Also,  the  studies 
discussed  indicate  the  need  to  create  reading  programs  that 
empower  students  and  help  them  cultivate  the  "ability  to 
choose  between  books  of  different  guality,  and  to  select 
material  that  fits  their  interests  and  reading  level,  all  of 
which  are  part  of  the  repertoire  of  avid  readers  (Galda  & 
Cullinan,  1991) . The  bodies  of  research  were  important  in 


constructing  the  research  perspective,  and  will  guide  and 
inform  the  analysis  of  data. 

In  the  following  chapters  descriptions  will  be  given  of 
the  interactions  and  the  reading  patterns  observed  as 
teacher  and  students  engaged  in  reading  workshop. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
strategies  used  by  a selected  group  of  fourth  graders  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  self-select  books  for  reading 
instruction. 

A justification  for  a descriptive  study,  in  which  the 
researcher  used  the  tools  of  ethnography  for  investigating 
book  selection  strategies  of  fourth-grade  students  is 
provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter.  The 
ethnographic  tools  presented  include  asking  ethnographic 
questions,  participant  observation,  field  notes,  interviews 
and  analysis  of  data  at  the  domain  and  taxonomic  level.  In 
the  next  section,  a description  of  the  setting  is  given,  and 
this  includes  the  selection  and  description  of  the  research 
site.  This  section  is  followed  by  an  overview  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked,  the  role  of  the  participant  observer 
and  the  interviewing  process.  The  next  section  provides  a 
description  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  and  the  final 
section  deals  with  researcher  qualifications  and  biases,  and 
the  issue  of  validity. 

Bogdan  and  Biklin  (1986)  outlined  features 
characteristic  of  qualitative  research.  These  include 
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(a)  Research  is  conducted  in  the  natural  setting;  (b)  the 
researcher  is  the  main  research  instrument;  (c)  qualitative 
research  is  descriptive  by  design;  (d)  data  are  analyzed 
inductively;  (e)  the  researcher  is  concerned  with  process 
rather  than  products;  and  (f)  the  researcher  is  concerned 
with  understanding  the  perspectives  of  the  people  being 
studied.  The  qualitative  approach  has  also  been  referred  to 
as  "naturalistic"  because  it  reveals  what  is  important, 
dynamic  and  pervasive  in  the  field  without  the  use  of  formal 
measurement  procedures  or  simulation  of  natural  settings 
(Guba  & Lincoln,  1981) . 

Studies  like  those  done  by  Calkins  (1983),  Hansen 
(1987),  and  Atwell  (1987)  focused  on  the  importance  of 
observing  children  in  their  natural  setting.  They  highlight 
the  fact  that  academic  and  personal  understanding  of  the 
child  evolves,  teacher  styles  and  techniques  can  be 
evaluated,  and  both  teacher  and  students  can  learn  from  the 
interaction. 

Blumer  (1969)  argued  that  no  theorizing  or  scientific 

methods  can  substitute  for  "developing  a familiarity  with 

what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  life  under  study" 

(p.  39) . He  advocated  the  use  of  exploration  and  inspection 

in  the  examination  of  the  social  world.  Blumer' s research 

approach  is  summarized  in  the  following: 

Exploration  and  inspection  . . . constitute  the 
necessary  procedure  in  direct  examination  of  the 
empirical  social  world.  They  comprise  what  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "naturalistic" 
investigation — investigation  that  is  directed  to  a 
given  empirical  world  in  its  natural,  ongoing 
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character,  instead  of  to  a simulation  of  such  a 
world,  or  to  an  abstraction  from  it  . . . or  to  a 
substitute  for  the  world  in  the  form  of  a present 
image  of  it.  Naturalistic  inquiry,  embracing  the 
dual  procedures  of  exploration  and  inspection  is 
clearly  necessary  in  the  scientific  study  of  human 
group  life.  (pp.  46-47) 

In  this  study,  book  selection  strategies  of  students  in 
one  fourth-grade  class  were  explored  through  the  use  of 
qualitative,  naturalistic  methods.  These  were  drawn  from 
the  disciplines  of  anthropology  and  sociology,  and  are 
characterized  as  ethnographic.  It  is  a common  practice  for 
researchers  to  borrow  from  ethnographic  techniques  when 
conducting  research  in  educational  settings.  Like  the 
ethnographer,  this  researcher  participated  overtly  and 
covertly,  in  the  students'  daily  activities,  watched  what 
happened  as  they  chose  books,  listened  to  what  was  said  as 
they  discussed  books,  asked  questions  and  collected  whatever 
data  were  available  to  throw  light  on  the  issues  with  which 
she  was  concerned. 


The  Setting 

Selection  of  Research  Site 

The  study  was  conducted  in  one  fourth— grade  classroom. 
Criteria  for  the  selection  were  based  on  the  objectives  for 
the  study.  These  were  (a)  reading  instructions  be  conducted 
with  the  use  of  trade  books;  (b)  children  select  their  own 
books;  (c)  the  teacher  follow  procedures  for  reading 
workshop;  and  (d)  children  read  for  extended  periods  each 
day.  Other  factors  which  were  considered  were  (a)  the 
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teacher  was  someone  with  whom  the  researcher  could  work 
amicably;  (b)  he  felt  comfortable  with  an  observer  in  the 
classroom;  (c)  the  children  were  accustomed  to 
visitors/students/observers  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
presence  of  the  researcher  would  in  no  way  affect  the  daily 
routine;  and  (d)  the  teacher  and  researcher  were  already 
acquainted.  According  to  Merriam  (1988),  a researcher  will 
be  better  able  to  gain  desired  information  if  conversations 
take  place  in  "an  atmosphere  of  trust"  (p.  40) . In  the 
course  of  observing  pre-interns,  in  her  role  as  a field 
adviser  with  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  the  researcher  had  been  acquainted  with  and  had 
established  rapport  with  teachers  in  several  public  schools. 
The  selected  teacher  was  the  one  who  met  all  the  criteria 
listed  above.  Taylor  and  Bogdan  (1984)  stated,  "The  ideal 
research  setting  is  one  in  which  the  observer  obtains  easy 
access,  establishes  immediate  rapport  with  informants,  and 
gathers  data  directly  related  to  the  research  interests" 

(P-  19). 

Prior  to  the  conception  of  the  research  topic,  the 
researcher  was  a field  adviser  in  this  fourth-grade 
classroom.  She  observed  college  students  in  their 
Pre— internship  placements,  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  the  interactions  between  the  teacher  and  his 
students.  Therefore  when  the  decision  to  choose  a classroom 
had  to  be  made,  Mr.  Gregg's  (a  pseudonym)  was  the  logical 
choice,  once  he  had  met  all  the  criteria. 
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Gaining  Entry  to  the  Site 

Once  the  research  had  been  determined,  the  researcher 
met  with  the  principal  to  explain  the  project  and  to  ask  his 
permission  to  conduct  the  study  in  his  building.  The 
principal  was  given  a brief  overview  of  the  study  and 
assurances  that  the  observations  would  in  no  way  disrupt  the 
routine  of  the  class.  The  principal  agreed  to  the  plan  and 
asked  the  researcher  to  get  back  to  him  as  soon  as  the 
project  was  approved  by  the  district  office.  When 
permission  was  granted,  the  researcher  met  with  Mr.  Gregg  to 
get  his  permission,  and  once  this  was  received,  they  both 
discussed  in  general  terms  what  the  study  would  entail.  The 
researcher  explained  what  her  role  would  be  in  the 
classroom,  adding  that  permission  would  be  sought  to 
interview  some  of  the  students  and  to  look  at  some  of  their 
journals.  Mr.  Gregg  was  enthusiastic  about  the  project  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  findings  would  help  him  do  a 

efficient  job.  He  went  on  to  outline  his  daily 
routine  how  the  reading  workshop  was  conducted;  the 
schedules  for  journal-writing,  book  talks  and  author  talks, 
and  also  explained  his  grading  system. 

Description  of  the  Site 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a public  elementary  school 
which  is  located  in  what  is  considered  to  be  a middle  class 
neighborhood.  The  school  was  approximately  29  years  old, 
and  had  a student  body  of  680.  Of  these  students,  75%  were 
white  and  25%  black.  Approximately  one  fourth  of  the 
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student  body  was  bused  in.  Of  the  680  students,  188  were  on 
free  lunches,  45  paid  reduced  prices  and  438  paid  regular 
prices . 

The  school  housed  all  grades  K— 5,  and  there  were  four 
classrooms  for  each  grade  except  second,  for  which  there 
were  five.  There  was  an  art  room,  a music  room  (portable) , 
a media  center,  and  a cafeteria  which  doubled  as  an 
auditorium.  Full  time  support  teachers  included  a 
curriculum  specialist,  three  teachers  for  varying 
exceptionalities,  two  teachers  for  the  gifted,  a music 
teacher,  a media  specialist,  a physical  education  teacher 
and  an  art  teacher.  Additionally,  there  was  a half-time 
speech  teacher. 

The  classroom  under  study  had  a unigue  arrangement. 

There  were  seven  rectangular  tables:  four  with  five 

students  each  one  with  four  and  two  with  three  each,  for  a 
total  of  30  students.  The  chairs  at  each  table  were 
equipped  with  a book  bag  hanging  from  the  back — all  made  by 
the  teacher  and  his  wife.  The  students  were  grouped 
heterogeneously  by  academic  ability  and  work  habits,  and 
these  groups  were  changed  at  least  twice  during  the  ten— week 
period.  The  teacher  made  sure  that  tables  did  not  have  all 
high  or  all  low  ability  students.  The  students  did  most  of 
their  work  at  the  tables  except  during  reading  workshop  when 
they  could  be  seen  all  over  the  room — on  the  rug  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  under  the  tables  or  behind  the  teacher's 
desk — any  place  that  they  found  comfortable. 
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The  setting  in  the  classroom  is  depicted  in  Figure  1. 

A chalkboard  lined  the  wall  behind  the  teacher's  desk.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  room  were  windows  which  took  up  almost 


the  whole  length  of  that  wall.  Under  the  windows  were 
shelves  which  housed  the  classroom  library  of  300  trade 
books,  magazines,  which  include  copies  of  Smithsonian. 
Cricket , Florida  Living,  and  Odyssey ; reference  books  like 
the  Encyclopedia  World  Book.  Rogers 1 Thesaurus . writing 
manuals,  dictionaries;  and  a poetry  and  picture  book  library 
with  approximately  30  books.  In  addition,  40  hard  cover 
books  on  loan  from  the  public  library  for  two  month  periods 
supplemented  the  classroom  library.  The  books  in  the 
library  ranged  in  difficulty  level  from  2nd-6th  grade.  The 
majority  was  between  4th  and  6th  grade  level.  On  top  of  one 
of  these  shelves  were  containers  for  students'  daily  writing 
files,  permanent  writing  files,  and  reading  response 
journals.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room,  the  only 
commercially  produced  posters  were  displayed.  These 
included  one  each  on  punctuation,  parts  of  speech, 
handwriting  and  multiplication  facts.  All  other  displays 
were  student  made — mobiles  and  other  book  displays.  The 
western  wall  accommodated  students'  cubbies  and  racks  for 
coats.  At  the  north  end  of  the  room  was  a table  where 
students  or  teacher  sometimes  sat  to  do  quiet  work.  A small 
room  set  off  from  the  classroom  is  used  as  a computer  room. 
There  were  two  working  computers  and  two  printers.  These 
were  used  by  the  teacher  and  the  students. 
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Computer  Room  Windows  Figure  1 - Classroom  Map  Windows 
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A typical  day  in  this  classroom  began  at  7:45  a.m.  and 
ended  at  1:50  p.m.  Reading/writing  workshop  extended  for 
two  and  a half  hours  from  9:30-12:00  noon.  The  workshop 
began  with  a 3-5  minute  mini-lesson  and  the  students  read 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period  except  when  they  did  writing 
workshop.  On  Thursdays,  the  mini— lesson  took  the  form  of  an 
author  talk,  and  lasted  somewhat  longer  than  the  regular 
mini— lesson . During  the  last  four  weeks  of  every  six  week 
grading  period,  students  signed  up  for  book  talks.  These 
were  held  Wednesday  through  Friday.  All  students  were 
expected  to  give  at  least  one  book  talk  per  grading  period. 
They  were  required  to  give  the  title  of  the  book,  the  author 
and  three  responses  to  the  text,  which  could  include: 

(a)  my  favorite  character,  (b)  my  favorite  part, 

(c)  reminded  me  of  something  or  someone.  In  addition  to  the 
above  responses,  students  responded  to  a teacher  question 
and  three  peer  questions.  They  were  discouraged  from  giving 
a retelling.  Students  wrote  in  their  journals  once  per  week 
and  the  teacher  responded  each  time. 

Mr.  Gregg,  the  teacher,  is  a second  career  teacher.  He 
was  a banker  for  fifteen  years  and  left  his  position  to 
become  a teacher.  He  has  a masters  degree  in  elementary 
education  with  a specialization  in  middle  school.  Although 
a first  year  teacher,  Mr.  Gregg  had  substituted  in  all 
grades  in  elementary  and  middle  school,  and  accepted  his 
present  position  because  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
plan  his  own  reading  program  based  on  Atwell's  (1987) 
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reading  workshop.  Having  participated  in  the  University  of 
Florida's  Masters  Certification  Program,  Mr.  Gregg  was 
accustomed  to  having  observers  in  his  room,  and  had  himself 
been  a cooperating  teacher  for  pre— interns. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  Mr.  Gregg  was  involved  in  a 
number  of  professional  organizations.  He  was  a member  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  was  on  the  search 
committee  to  hire  an  assistant  professor  in  the  College  of 
Education,  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Education  College 
council,  and  was  a member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  honor 
society. 

Mr.  Gregg  had  a class  of  30  students  of  varying 
nationalities  and  abilities.  There  were  16  girls  and 
14  boys.  Of  these,  there  were  four  black  girls  and 
four  black  boys,  one  Vietnamese  girl,  one  Malaysian  boy  and 
one  Icelandic  girl.  Eight  children  received  free  lunches 
and  three  were  on  reduced  price.  Although  Mr.  Gregg  did  not 
group  his  students  by  ability,  there  were  three  distinct 
reading  levels.  There  were  seven  in  the  top  level,  thirteen 
in  the  middle  and  ten  in  the  low  level,  two  of  whom  were  in 
the  Chapter  One  program  and  five  had  varying  disabilities 
and  were  in  the  E.S.E.  program.  The  five  E.S.E.  students 
were  out  of  the  classroom  for  all  subjects  except  social 
studies  and  science  and  were  therefore  not  a part  of  this 
study.  All  students  read  from  trade  books,  there  were  no 
worksheets,  and  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  how  to  respond  to  the  books  they  read. 
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Research  Methods  and  Procedures 

Overview 

Students ' book  selection  strategies  were  explored  using 
a qualitative  and  naturalistic  approach.  The  qualitative 
approach,  according  to  Ross  and  Kyle  (1982) , describes 
behaviors,  educational  environments,  "concepts  and 
variables"  explaining  their  meanings  and  exploring 
"relationships  within  and  among  them"  (p.  2).  In  this 
study,  the  researcher  acted  as  participant  observer,  and 
spent  10  weeks  collecting  field  notes.  According  to  Bogdan 
and  Biklin  (1986),  field  notes  are  descriptive  enough  to 
provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  setting  and  subjects.  In 
addition  these  notes  include  verbal  descriptions,  direct 
quotes,  and  the  observer's  comments.  Observer's  comments 
can  include  observer's  feelings,  ideas,  impressions, 
interpretations,  hunches,  reactions,  but  must  be  identified 
by  brackets  or  by  underlining  (Merriam,  1988) . 

Asking  Qualitative  Questions 

According  to  Denzin  (1970)  the  researcher  asks 
questions  to  motivate  the  respondents,  so  that  they  will 
share  their  knowledge  about  the  phenomenon  being  studied. 
These  questions  will  lead  the  researcher  to  a closer 
understanding  of  the  perspectives  of  those  being  studied. 

The  process  involves  continuous  questions  and  answers  in  the 
cyclical  process  of  interviewing — questions  asked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  lead  to  new  questions  throughout  the 
data  collection  period.  The  data  gathered  during  this 
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process  are  analyzed  and  are  used  to  provide  direction  for 
processing  subsequent  data.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  approach  is  that  the  researcher  has  no  pre-determined 
hypothesis  which  may  foreclose  the  discovery  process  and 
eliminate  significant  information  (Wilcox,  1982) . In  the 
present  study,  three  main  questions  were  used  as  a framework 
for  the  study: 

1.  What  strategies  did  the  teacher  use  to  guide  the 
children  in  making  book  selections  in  this  fourth- 
grade  class? 

2.  What  identifiable  strategies  did  children  in  this 
class  use  to  self-select  books? 

3.  What  were  the  differences/similarities  in 
strategies  used  by  the  avid  and  reluctant  readers 
among  the  children  in  this  fourth-grade  class? 

Other  kinds  of  questions  were  asked  during  the  course 
of  the  study,  and  these  were  used  to  obtain  different  kinds 
of  information.  Spradley  (1979)  suggested  three  types: 
descriptive,  structural,  and  contrast  questions. 

1.  Descriptive  questions  were  asked  to  provide  the 
researcher  information  about  the  population,  the  racial  and 
economic  factors,  how  space  and  time  were  utilized,  the 
daily  schedule  and  the  philosophy  of  the  teacher. 

Descriptive  questions  included:  "How  do  you  organize  your 

reading  workshop?,"  "When  and  where  do  children  read?,"  and 
"How  much  time  do  you  devote  to  reading?" 


Questions  like 


these  enabled  the  researcher  to  formulate  a description  of 
the  setting. 
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2 . Structural  questions  were  asked  to  provide  more 
explanation  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  reading 
workshop — children's  attitude  towards  reading,  teachers 
comments/invitations  which  helped  students  select 
appropriate  books,  and  children's  comments,  both  oral  and 
written,  about  the  books  they  read.  Structural  questions 
included:  "How  did  you  learn  to  select  books?,"  "Why  did 

you  choose  this  book? , " "Did  anything  your  teacher  or  your 
fellow  classmates  say  encourage  you  to  choose  this 
Particular  book? , " and  "What  would  be  your  recommendation  to 
someone  else  who  wanted  to  read  this  book?"  Answers  from 
these  guestions  helped  to  narrow  the  observations  and  helped 
the  researcher  to  answer  the  question  posed  by  the  data 
collection. 

3.  Contrast  questions  indicate  the  relationships 
among  patterns  found  in  the  data.  Patterns  are  established 
from  structural  questions.  According  to  Spradley  (1979) , 
the  contrast  "principle  states  that  the  meaning  of  a symbol 
can  be  discovered  by  finding  out  how  it  is  different  from 
other  symbols"  (p.  157).  Differences  in  children's 
perceptions  can  be  seen  in  interview,  field  notes,  and 
asking  contrast  questions.  Contrast  questions  included: 

"How  do  children's  strategies  for  choosing  books  in  the 
classroom  differ  from  those  used  to  choose  books  from  the 
library?,"  "Do  children's  interactions  with  their  peers 


differ  from  interactions  with  the  teacher?,"  and  "Do 
selection  strategies  of  avid  readers  differ  from  those  of 
reluctant  readers?" 
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These  questions,  in  addition  to  narrowing  the  focus  of 
the  observation,  generated  new  questions. 

Data  Collection 

Several  techniques  were  used  for  gathering  data: 
observations,  interviews  and  unobtrusive  measures.  However, 
the  primary  method  was  participant  observation.  Merriam 
(1988)  argued  that  there  is  "no  substitute  for  the 
participant  observer"  (p.  103).  Guba  and  Lincoln  (1981) 
stated  that 

In  situations  where  motives,  attitudes,  beliefs, 
and  values  direct  much,  if  not  most  of  human 
activity,  the  most  sophisticated  instrumentation 
we  possess  is  still  the  careful  observer — the 
human  being  who  can  watch,  see,  listen  . . . 
question,  probe,  and  finally  analyze  and  organize 
his  direct  experience.  (p.  213) 

The  data  for  this  study  were  gathered  over  ten  weeks, 
and  included  classroom  observations,  formal  and  informal 
interviews  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  students,  and 
examination  of  students'  reading  response  journals,  reading 
logs,  and  reading  response  sheets.  Detailed  fieldnotes  of 
observations,  transcribed  interviews  and  information  from 
students'  response  journals  were  kept.  The  researcher  wrote 
fieldnotes  during  observations  and  recorded  activities  in 
rich  details.  The  teacher's  and  children's  interviews  were 
recorded  on  tape  and  later  transcribed. 
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Because  of  the  swiftness  with  which  activities  in  the 
classroom  occurred,  it  was  necessary  for  the  researcher  to 
take  "rough"  notes  to  help  her  recall  the  events,  and 
shortly  thereafter,  rewrite  the  transcript,  filling  in  the 
details.  The  researcher's  reactions  and  reflections  were 
recorded,  but  were  separated  by  brackets  from  the  record  of 
classroom  events. 

Data  collected  in  this  study  included  fieldnotes, 
transcribed  interviews  and  notes  from  students'  reading 
response  journals,  reading  response  sheets  and  reading  logs. 
Together  these  provided  material  for  data  analysis  which 
Goetz  and  LeCompte  (1984)  referred  to  as  an  emergent 
process.  The  process  is  ongoing  and  consists  of  many 
phases . 

Participant  observation 

According  to  Taylor  and  Bogdan  (1984),  participant 
observation  is  the  "mainstay  of  qualitative  methodology" 

(p.  15) . This  method  involves  "social  interaction  between 
the  researcher  and  informants  in  the  milieu  of  the  latter, 
during  which  data  are  systematically  and  unobtrusively 
collected"  (p.  15) . Merriam  (1988)  referred  to  this  as  a 
"schizophrenic  activity"  (p.  94)  because  the  observer 
participates  but  does  not  become  completely  absorbed  in  the 
activity.  The  task  of  the  observer  then  while 
participating,  is  to  try  to  remain  "sufficiently  detached" 
so  that  the  observation  and  analysis  can  remain  objective. 
According  to  Bogdan  (1972),  the  ideal  situation  is  for  the 
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observer  to  remain  completely  neutral  so  that  his  presence 
"does  not  change  the  situation  in  any  way  that  might  affect 
the  data"  (p.  21).  But  according  to  Patton  (1980),  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  presence  of  the  observer  affects 
what  is  observed,  but  to  find  means  of  monitoring  the 
effects  and  be  aware  of  the  possibility  when  interpreting 
data. 


In  this  study,  the  researcher  listened  to  the  teacher 
and  the  students  as  they  interacted  about  the  students'  book 
choices;  recorded  students'  comments  as  they  selected  books, 
and  as  they  talked  to  their  friends  about  the  selections; 
observed  and  recorded  their  reactions  as  they  read  the  books 
they  selected;  and  recorded  their  comments  as  they  reacted 
to  their  books  in  book  talk. 

Interviewing 

The  main  purpose  of  interviewing  is  to  obtain  special 

information,  to  find  out  what  the  informant  is  thinking. 

Patton  (1980)  explained: 

We  interview  people  to  find  out  from  them  those 
things  we  cannot  directly  observe.  ...  We 
cannot  observe  feelings,  thoughts,  and  intentions. 

We  cannot  observe  behaviors  that  took  place  at 
some  previous  point  in  time.  We  cannot  observe 
situations  that  preclude  the  presence  of  an 
observer.  ...  We  have  to  ask  people  questions 
about  those  things.  The  purpose  of  interviewing, 
then  is  to  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  other 
person's  perspective.  (p.  196) 

Two  types  of  interviewing  were  used  in  this  study: 
formal  and  informal.  The  formal  interviews — those  which 
were  held  at  the  request  of  the  interviewer — were 
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semi-structured.  Merriam  (1988)  stated  that  in  these 
interviews  certain  information  is  desired  from  all 
respondents.  These  interviews  are  guided  by  a lot  of 
questions  to  be  explored,  but  neither  the  exact  wording  nor 
the  order  of  the  questions  is  determined  ahead  of  time. 

This  format  also  allows  the  researcher  to  respond  to  the 
situation  at  hand  ..."  (p.  74).  Formal  interviews  were 
conducted  with  all  interviewees — high,  middle  and  low 
ability  students.  A set  of  core  questions  provided  the 
base  for  the  formal  interviews.  These  questions  adapted 
from  Mendoza  (1983)  included: 

1.  What  motivates  you  to  read? 

2.  What  first  attracts  you  to  a book? 

3.  Does  the  way  a book  ends  affect  your  decision  to 
read  it? 

4.  Does  anyone  influence  which  book  you  select?  How? 

5.  Do  you  usually  finish  a book  you  start? 

6.  What  do  you  look  for  when  selecting  a book? 

7 . How  do  you  know  when  a book  is  right  for  you? 
(interest,  ability,  difficulty  level) 

8.  The  books  I like  to  read  are  . . . 

A formal  interview  was  conducted  with  the  teacher. 

This  interview  provided  valuable  information  about  his 
experiences  with  his  students  as  they  self  selected 
books — how  he  guided  them  from  total  dependence  to  partial 
or  full  independence.  The  following  is  a set  of  core 
questions  used  in  the  teacher's  interview: 
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1.  What  kinds  of  material  do  children  in  your  class 
prefer  to  read? 

2 . Which  book  or  books  could  be  described  as  the  best 
they  have  ever  read? 

3 . What  is  it  about  a book  that  causes  children  to 
enjoy  it? 

4.  On  what  basis  do  they  usually  choose  the  books 
they  read? 

5.  What  do  you  do  to  help  them  select  appropriate 
books? 

6.  Where  do  they  get  the  books  they  read?  (parents, 
friends,  classroom  library,  school  library,  public 
library) 

7.  How  many  books  on  the  average  do  your 
avid/reluctant  readers  read  in  a week? 

8.  To  your  knowledge,  have  your  students  ever 
selected  books  that  are  not  suited  to  them? 

9.  How  do  you  point  them  to  the  "right"  book/s? 
Adapted  from  Elley  and  Tolley  (1972,  p.  13) 

Informal  interviews  were  used  during  the  course  of 
participant  observation,  as  a result  of  occurrences/ 
incidents  observed  by  the  researcher.  These  interviews 
explained  or  clarified  interactions  taking  place  between 
teacher  and  students,  and  filled  in  the  researcher  on  events 
which  occurred  during  her  absence.  The  researcher  asked 
questions  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  students  regarding 
entries  in  the  students'  reading  response  journals. 


Unobtrusive  measures 


According  to  Webb,  Campbell,  and  Sechrest  (1966),  the 

goal  of  a qualitative  researcher  is  to  get  people  to  act 

naturally  in  his  presence.  Taylor  and  Bogdan  (1984) 

argued  that  some  participants  may  "stage  events"  for  the 

researcher's  benefit  (p.  117).  Unobtrusive  measures  will 

help  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  observer's  presence. 

Merriam  (1988)  stated  that, 

Unlike  interviewing  and  observation,  the 
investigator  does  not  alter  what  is  being  studied 
by  his  or  her  presence,  and  documentary  data  are 
objective  sources  of  data.  . . . Documentary  data 
are  particularly  good  sources  for  qualitative 
studies  because  they  can  ground  an  investigation 
in  the  context  of  the  problem  being  investigated. 
Analysis  of  the  data  source  lends  contextual 
richness  and  helps  to  ground  the  inquiry  in  the 
milieu  of  the  writer.  This  grounding  in 
real-world  issues  and  day-to-day  concerns  is 
ultimately  what  the  naturalistic  inquiry  is 
working  toward.  (pp.  108-109) 

As  mentioned  above,  the  documents  which  were  included 
in  the  data  were  students'  reading  response  journals  which 
contained  children's  reactions  to  the  books  they  read  and 
their  teacher's  comments/suggestions.  In  addition,  the 
students'  reading  logs  and  reading  response  sheets  were 
examined  and  these  provided  insight  into  the  students' 
reading  patterns — their  interests/preferences.  Data 
collected  from  these  sources  helped  the  researcher  "uncover 
meaning,  develop  understanding,  and  discover  insights 
relevant  to  the  research  problem"  (Merriam,  1988,  p.  118). 

Unobtrusive  measures  have  their  limitations,  but  the 
researcher  used  them  along  with  participant  observation  and 
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interviews,  to  contrast,  compare  and  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  patterns  being  developed.  This  process  of  data 
collection  is  what  Denzin  (1970)  referred  to  as 
triangulation . 

Limitations 

This  study  has  the  following  limitations. 

1.  The  study  was  conducted  in  one  fourth-grade 
classroom  which  prohibits  generalizing  the  conclusions  to 
other  populations. 

2 . The  method  of  reading  workshop  used  in  this 
classroom  is  one  teacher's  interpretation. 

3.  Students'  book  selection  strategies  were  limited 
by  the  books  which  were  available  to  them.  Although  the 
students  regularly  visited  the  media  center,  the  majority  of 
the  books  they  chose  came  from  the  classroom  library  which 
consisted  of  300  fiction  and  a limited  number  of  poetry  and 
non-fiction  books. 

4 . Questions  which  could  not  be  answered  from 
observations  had  to  be  addressed  to  the  students;  therefore, 
the  researcher  had  to  depend  on  their  honesty  and 
willingness  to  respond. 

Overcoming  problems  of  participant  observation 

The  researcher  must  have  confidence  in  the  collected 
data,  and  for  this  to  happen  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
main  source  of  data  collection  (participant  observation) 
must  be  dealt  with.  Borg  and  Gall  (1989)  outlined  some  of 
the  problems.  These  include  (a)  observers'  inability  to 
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observe  all  behaviors  as  they  occur;  (b)  the  subjective 
nature  of  observations  may  lead  to  observer  . . . biases 

which  distort  the  findings;  and  (c)  the  observer's  presence 
may  alter  the  phenomenon  being  studied. 

The  first  problem,  the  observer's  inability  to  observe 
all  behaviors  that  occurred,  was  handled  in  three  ways:  The 

researcher  spent  at  least  ten  weeks  at  the  site,  arranging 
observation  schedule  which  maximized  the  amount  of  time 
spent  in  observing  relevant  behaviors  of  the  investigated 
phenomenon.  This  meant  being  in  the  classroom  from  9:30 
until  12:00  noon  each  day,  except  on  Wednesdays  when  the 
reading  workshop  began  at  9:15.  According  to  Taylor  and 
Bogdan  (1984)  studies  can  last  anywhere  from  a few  months  to 
over  a year,  depending  on  the  focus  of  the  research.  This 
researcher's  decision  to  remain  in  the  field  for  ten  weeks 
was  made  on  the  following  basis: 

- Time  constraints  in  the  school  system. 

- The  researcher  spent  approximately  two  and  a half  hours 
per  day,  five  days  per  week  for  ten  weeks,  for  a total 
of  approximately  110  hours.  This  was  enough  time  for 
patterns  to  emerge. 

- Other  research  studies  have  been  successfully  completed 
in  a similar  time  frame.  For  example,  McIntyre  (1990) 
conducted  an  ethnographic  investigation  in  which  she 
examined  reading  strategies  of  first  graders  as  they 
read  self  selected  texts.  She  observed  twice  weekly 
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and  after  the  eleventh  week  strategies  had  emerged  from 

the  data. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  researcher, 
by  means  of  informal  interviews,  received  valuable 
information  from  the  teacher  regarding  behaviors  observed 
during  her  absence.  Also,  the  use  of  interviews  and 
unobtrusive  measures  supplemented  the  data  collected  through 
observations . 

The  second  problem,  that  of  observer  bias,  was  dealt 
with  in  the  following  ways.  The  researcher  spent  ten  weeks 
at  the  site  using  various  means  of  data 

collection — observation,  formal  and  informal  interviews, 
unobtrusive  methods  like  reading  response  journals,  reading 
response  sheets,  and  reading  logs.  Using  these  multiple 
sources,  the  researcher  was  able  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  data — a process  referred  to  as  triangulation. 

Responding  to  the  charge  that  qualitative  research  is 
subjective  causing  observer  bias,  Bogdan  and  Biklin  (1986) 
stated  that  the  researcher  does  not  pop  in  and  out  and  write 
an  interpretation — but  spends  time  on  the  site.  He/ she 
keeps  confronting  his/her  biases  and  prejudices  by  examining 
the  data  to  confirm  tentative  conclusions.  In  addition  the 
researcher  recorded  detailed,  verbatim  accounts  of  observed 
behaviors  and  included  remarks/reflections/interpretations 
in  parenthesis.  Further  discussion  on  observer  bias  is 
dealt  with  later  in  this  chapter. 


With  regard  to  the  problem  of  observer  effects,  the 
researcher  implemented  steps  to  minimize  the  problem.  The 
students  who  were  observed  have  been  accustomed  to  having 
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observers/students/volunteers  in  the  classroom;  the 
researcher,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  study  spent 
several  hours  in  this  classroom  observing  interns,  therefore 
the  researcher  was  not  a complete  stranger;  at  the  outset  of 
the  study  the  researcher  outlined  her  role  with  respect  to 
the  teacher  and  the  students;  ten  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
classroom  collecting  data;  and  data  from  various  sources 
were  compared. 

Data  Analysis 

The  processes  of  data  collection  and  analysis  are  not 
an  independent  stage  in  the  research  cycle  (Spradley,  1980) , 
but  are  "recursive  and  dynamic"  (Merriam,  1983,  p.  123). 
"Analysis  is  concurrent  with  data  collection"  (Bogdan  & 
Biklin,  1986),  and  during  the  process,  the  researcher  is 
"virtually  holding  a conversation  with  the  data,  asking 
questions  of  it,  making  comments  and  jotting  down  notes" 
(Goetz  & LeCompte,  1984,  p.  191).  When  all  the  data  are  in, 
the  researcher  looks  for  patterns  and  regularities  which  are 
transformed  into  categories.  These  categories  form  the 
basis  for  sorting  subsequent  items. 

In  this  study,  to  determine  the  book  selection 
strategies  of  fourth  graders,  the  researcher  searched  for 
order  and  understanding  by  organizing  data,  breaking  them 
into  units  that  were  manageable,  then  examining  each  unit. 
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the  relationship  that  existed  among  them,  and  the 
relationship  of  each  unit  to  the  whole.  The  researcher 
synthesized  the  data  and  looked  for  patterns  •'discovering 
what  was  important  and  what  was  to  be  learned"  (Bogdan  & 
Biklin,  1982,  p.  145).  The  researcher  identified  categories 
which  reflected  an  understanding  of  what  was  happening, 
asked  questions  to  test  the  categories,  noted  common 
characteristics,  a process  which  was  repeated  several  times 
as  observations,  interviews  and  entries  in  response  journals 
were  used  to  find  pertinent  information.  When  the 
researcher  encountered  discrepant  information,  she  returned 
to  the  interviewees,  asked  more  questions,  and  observed  the 
interaction  or  behavior  more  closely  in  an  effort  to  find 
out  if  and  how  this  information  fit  into  the  bigger  picture. 
This  action  was  in  keeping  with  Borg  and  Gall's  (1989) 
statement  that  the  qualitative  researcher  does  not  dismiss 
any  action  or  information  as  trivial  because  a great  deal 
can  be  learned  by  a careful  study  of  the  non-typical. 

The  use  of  multiple  sources  of  data  (i.e.,  participant 
observation,  formal  and  informal  interviews  and  physical 
artifacts)  is  one  kind  of  triangulation,  "one  of  the 
strategies  for  increasing  the  validity  of  . . . qualitative 
research  findings"  (Mathison,  1988,  p.  13).  The  purpose  is 
to  prevent  "the  investigator  from  accepting  too  readily  the 
validity  of  initial  impressions.  It  enhances  the  scope, 
density,  and  clarity  of  constructs  during  the  course  of 
investigation"  (Goetz  & LeCompte,  1984,  p.  11). 
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Researcher  Qualifications  and  Biases 

In  a qualitative  study,  the  researcher  is  the  key 

research  instrument;  therefore,  it  is  important  to  consider 

qualifications  and  biases  which  may  influence  the  study. 

Peshkin  (1988)  states  that  "researchers  should 

systematically  seek  out  their  subjectivity  not 

retrospectively  when  the  data  have  been  collected  and  the 

analysis  is  complete,  but  while  their  research  is  actively 

in  progress"  (p.  17) . The  researcher  does  not  release 

himself  of  his  subjectivity  by  owning  up,  but  what  is 

important  is  that  he  constantly  monitors  himself. 

By  monitoring  myself,  I can  create  an 
illuminating,  empowering  personal  statement  that 
attunes  me  to  where  self  and  subject  are 
intertwined.  I do  not  thereby  exercise  my 
subjectivity.  I do,  rather,  enable  myself  to 
manage  it  to  preclude  it  from  being  unwittingly 
burdensome — as  I progress  through  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  writing  up  my  data.  (Peshkin, 

1988,  p.  20) 

The  following  qualifications  of  the  researcher  indicate 
her  competency  for  carrying  out  this  study. 

1.  The  researcher  has  been  a classroom  teacher  both 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades,  and  has 
taught  reading  and  language  arts  at  the  primary 
level  for  several  years. 

2.  In  the  course  of  earning  an  M.Ed  in  reading  as 
well  as  in  completing  coursework  for  the  Ed.D., 
the  researcher  has  completed  several  papers  in 
which  writing  skills  were  important. 
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3 . The  researcher  has  taken  several  courses  in 
children's  literature  and  is  therefore  familiar 
with  children's  books. 

4.  As  partial  fulfillment  for  two  qualitative  methods 
courses  taken,  the  researcher  completed  two 
qualitative  studies,  in  the  area  of  reading  in 
elementary  classrooms. 

5.  During  the  course  of  this  study  the  researcher  was 
a field  adviser  in  the  elementary  PROTEACH 
program.  As  part  of  her  duties,  she  observed 
pre-interns  in  elementary  classrooms. 

The  biases  which  may  have  an  impact  on  the  study 
include  the  following:  The  researcher  believes  that 

1.  trade  books  are  effective  means  of  teaching 
reading, 

2.  children's  behavior  reflects  what  teachers  expect 
of  them, 

3.  children's  chances  of  learning  to  read  and 
enjoying  it  are  greater  when  they  are  allowed  to 
take  ownership  of  what  they  read, 

4.  children  learn  to  read  by  reading,  not  studying 
words , and 

5.  children  need  book  selection  strategies  to  become 
lifelong  readers. 

Validity 

The  qualitative  researcher's  goal  is  to  present  an 
honest  account  of  how  subjects  view  themselves  and  their 
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experiences.  Merriam  (1988)  stated  that  "when  reality  is 
viewed  in  this  manner,  internal  validity  is  a definite 
strength  to  qualitative  research"  (p.  168) . The  strategies 
which  Merriam  recommended  and  which  were  used  by  this 
researcher  include: 

1.  Triangulation — the  researcher  used  multiple 

sources  of  data:  observations,  interviews  and 

artifacts  to  confirm  the  findings. 

2 . Repeated  observation  of  the  same  phenomenon — the 
researcher  observed  for  10  weeks. 

3 . Reporting  data  to  the  classroom  teacher  to  check 
their  plausibility.  In  addition,  once  the 
researcher  had  recorded  her  findings,  she  shared 
these  with  the  teacher  and  asked  for  his 
comments/questions . 

4.  Confronting  biases — the  researcher  was  constantly 
aware  of  her  biases  and  ensured  that  there  was  a 
fit  between  what  was  recorded  as  data  and  what 
actually  took  place. 

5.  Peer  examination — the  researcher  participated  in  a 
research  class  where  her  colleagues,  who  are 
trained  in  qualitative  methods,  commented  on  the 
findings  as  they  emerged. 

In  the  ensuing  chapters,  the  findings  are  described  and 


discussed. 


CHAPTER  4 

CHILDREN'S  BOOK-SELECTION  STRATEGIES 


The  goal  of  the  study  was  to  identify  the  strategies 
fourth  graders  in  one  classroom  used  to  select  books  for 
reading  instruction.  These  strategies  are  important  because 
selecting  books  is  a critical  skill  for  becoming  lifelong 
readers.  The  guestions  for  which  the  researcher  sought 
answers  were: 

1.  What  strategies  did  the  teacher  use  to  guide  the 
children  in  making  book  selections  in  this  fourth- 
grade  class? 

2.  What  identifiable  strategies  did  children  in  this 
class  use  to  self-select  books? 

3.  What  were  the  differences/similarities  in 
strategies  used  by  the  avid  and  reluctant  readers 
in  this  fourth-grade  class? 

In  this  study  the  researcher's  position  was  that  of 
a participant  observer.  Information  was  collected  daily 
for  approximately  2\  hours  each  day  for  10  weeks.  The 
researcher  focused  on  students'  actions  as  they  chose  books 
from  the  classroom  library.  Students  were  observed  from  the 
time  they  approached  the  library  until  they  chose  books  and 
returned  to  their  places.  Also  observed  were  the  students' 
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interactions  and  comments  as  they  discussed  their  selections 
with  their  peers  and  the  teacher.  The  phenomena  observed 
served  as  indicators  of  students'  book  selection  strategies. 

After  observing  students'  actions,  categories  were 
developed  from  the  information  gathered.  The  three  main 
questions  listed  above  became  the  focus  of  the  observation. 
The  areas  which  were  helpful  in  developing  information  on 
selection  strategies  included:  the  kinds  of  things  students 

did  once  they  removed  the  books  from  the  shelf;  what  they 
said  to  their  peers  before,  during,  and  after  the 
selections;  what  they  said  to  the  teacher;  what  the  teacher 
said  to  them  before,  during,  and  after  the  selection;  what 
the  students  said  when  they  gave  their  book  talks;  what  the 
teacher  said  in  his  book  talk;  what  the  teacher  said  in 
author  talks;  comments  the  students  wrote  in  their  reading 
response  journals;  and  what  the  teacher  wrote  in  his 
responses  to  the  students. 

As  the  researcher  read  through  the  data  she  found 
patterns  and  regularities  which  she  transformed  into 
categories.  Later  other  items  were  sorted  into  these 
categories  (Merriam,  1988) . Another  phase  of  the  analysis 
involved  generating  new  categories  in  order  to  make  the  data 
more  manageable,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  rich 
data,  and  putting  like  categories  together,  a process 
referred  to  by  Guba  and  Lincoln  (1981)  as  convergence.  A 
total  of  thirty  strategies  were  observed  and  these  were 
organized  into  five  broad  categories.  As  the  strategies  are 
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described,  data  from  the  observation  will  be  used  to  support 
and  illustrate  them. 

All  reading  related  activities  contributed  to  the 
students'  repertoire  of  strategies  for  selecting  books 
(author  talks,  books  talks,  writing  in  reading  response 
journals,  sharing  of  book  projects) . Most  of  the 
strategies,  some  of  which  were  modeled  by  the  teacher,  were 
used  by  all  students  whether  they  were  of  high,  middle,  or 
low  ability,  or  were  avid  or  reluctant  readers. 

Teacher  Oriented  Strategies 

Question  one  asked,  What  strategies  did  the  teacher  use 

to  guide  the  children  in  making  book  selections  in  this 

fourth-grade  class?  The  following  is  a description  of  these 

strategies,  how  they  were  used,  and  with  whom. 

The  teacher  used  both  direct  and  indirect  influence  to 

help  students  with  their  book-selection  process.  He 

provided  a support  system,  a scaffold,  in  which  he  assisted 

students  until  they  became  independent  of  him.  Greenfield 

(1984)  made  the  analogy  to  the  use  of  a scaffold  by 

construction  workers  when  erecting  buildings.  He  said, 

The  scaffold  as  it  is  known  in  building 
construction  has  five  characteristics:  it 

provides  a support,  it  functions  as  a tool,  it 
extends  the  range  of  the  worker,  it  allows  the 
worker  to  accomplish  a task  not  otherwise 
possible,  and  it  is  used  selectively  to  aid  the 
worker  where  needed.  (p.  118) 

The  teacher  used  this  scaffolding  to  move  his  students 

forward  through  what  Vygotsky  referred  to  as  "the  zone  of 
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proximal  development"  (Mason  & Au,  1990) . Mason  and  Au 
pointed  out  that  "a  task  which  is  just  beyond  the  child's 
reach  is  in  the  zone  of  proximal  development"  (p.  17) . A 
child  cannot  accomplish  independently,  a task  which  is  in 
this  "zone"  but  the  task  becomes  manageable  with  the 
guidance  of  an  adult. 

As  the  weeks  progressed  Mr.  Gregg  gradually  led  his 
students  into  choosing  books  on  their  own.  This  adjusting 
and  removal  of  support  was  referred  to  by  Pearson  (1985)  as 
the  "gradual  release  of  responsibility"  (p.  732) . This 
strategy  was  demonstrated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
interview  with  Lisa. 

Researcher:  Do  you  now  pick  books  on  your  own  or 

do  you  still  depend  on  others? 

Lisa:  Yes  I do.  At  the  beginning  Mr.  Gregg  gave 

me  books  because  I couldn't  find  any  and  it  helped 
a lot.  He  picked  books  I didn't  think  would  be 
good  and  then  he  picked  them  and  they  would  be 
really  good. 

Researcher:  Did  that  give  you  an  idea  of  the 

kinds  of  books  you  would  like  to  read? 

Lisa : Yes.  Now  I choose  books  more  on  my  own  but 

sometimes  I ask  him  to  help  me. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  students  like  Lisa  asked  for 
help  was  to  choose  two  or  three  books  and  ask  for  Mr. 
Gregg's  help  in  selecting  one.  Mr.  Gregg  confirmed  this 
when  the  researcher  talked  to  him  about  what  she  had 
observed.  The  researcher  was  interested  in  finding  out 
whether  he  was  observing  the  same  thing  she  was.  Mr.  Gregg 
confirmed  the  researcher's  observation  saying  that  students 
rarely  asked  for  his  help  any  more  and  when  they  did  it  was 
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to  ask  him  which  was  the  best  of  the  three  books  they  had 
chosen. 


Direct  Teacher  Influence 

The  teacher's  assistance  took  two  forms:  assistance 

which  directly  influenced  the  students  and  those  which  were 
of  an  indirect  nature.  Direct  teacher  influence  involved 
the  teacher  recommending  books  to  the  students,  forcing  them 
to  read  books,  asking  them  to  read  the  summary,  asking  them 
to  sample  by  reading  a few  pages,  or  giving  students 
encouragement  when  they  threatened  to  abandon  a book  which 
he  thought  they  would  benefit  from  reading.  Mr.  Gregg 
explained  the  difference  between  recommending  and  forcing 
books  on  students  this  way:  when  he  recommended  a book, 

students  had  the  freedom  to  abandon  it  if  they  thought  the 
book  was  not  right  for  them  at  that  time;  but  when  a book 
was  forced  on  a student,  he/she  was  not  allowed  to  abandon 
it.  As  Table  1 illustrates,  books  were  recommended  to  all 
students  but  were  forced  mostly  on  those  in  the  middle  and 
low  groups.  Students  who  had  books  forced  on  them  were 
those  who  consistently  read  the  same  kind  of  books  and  were 
reluctant  to  change,  to  try  something  new.  Mr.  Gregg 
emphasized  that  the  avid  readers  read  whatever  they  got 
their  hands  on,  and  read  at  home  as  well  as  at  school,  and 
that  they  usually  returned  to  a book  they  had  abandoned 
earlier . An  example  of  this  was  Lisa  who  abandoned  The 


Yearling  when  she  tried  it  at  the  beginning  of  March.  A 
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Table  1 

Direct  Teacher  Influence 


Names 

Levels 
Low  Medium 

High 

Recommended 

Forced 

Strategies 
Summarv  Sample 

N=5  N=13 

N=7 

Layla 

X 

X 

X 

Sally 

X 

X 

Joe 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lisa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Shelly 

X 

X 

X 

Kathy 

X 

X 

X 

Michael 

X 

X 

X 

Tom 

X 

X 

Sarah 

X 

X 

Tasha 

X 

X 

Tina 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Jeanie 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Allie 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Jason 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Colleen 

X 

X 

X 

James 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Freita 

X 

X 

X 

Rick 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Jack 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lyn 

X 

X 

X X 

Ralph 

X 

X 

Holly 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Fabian 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Keisha 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

Kim 

X 

*Moved  at  the  end  of  one  and  a half  weeks. 
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month  later  she  decided  to  give  it  another  try.  She  wrote 
in  her  reading  response  journal  (R.R.J.),  "it's  really  good 
so  far,  but  it's  also  sad." 


The  interview  with  Layla  also  demonstrated  this: 

Researcher:  Do  you  usually  finish  a book  you 

start? 

Layla : Yes,  . . . but  sometimes  it's  too  boring 

at  the  beginning  before  it  gets  good  like  a lot  of 
books  are,  and  I don't  finish  it.  I have  to  try 
it  again  a few  months  later  before  I finish  it. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Gregg  recommended  a book  because  he 

thought  it  was  the  best  book  for  that  student  at  that 

particular  time.  Tasha  had  read  Sing  Down  the  Moon,  and  she 

reported  that  in  her  R.R.J.  Mr.  Gregg  responded  with:  "Sing 

Down  the  Moon  is  one  of  my  favorite  books.  Maybe  after  that 

you  can  read  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins,  another  great 

adventure/ survival  story."  Tasha 's  very  next  book  was 

Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins.  In  his  response  to  Tasha' s 

entry  about  The  Wish  Giver  Mr.  Gregg  said,  "I've  read 

reviews  that  say  The  Wish  Giver  is  a great  book.  Brittain 

has  written  another  highly  rated  book,  Devil's  Donkey  and  I 

have  not  read  that  one  either.  Tasha  accepted  the 

suggestion  and  read  Devil's  Donkey  as  recorded  in  her  R.R.J. 

Mr.  Gregg  also  recommended  books  if  he  thought  that  the 

students  could  identify  with  the  characters.  The  interview 

with  Colleen  explains. 

Researcher:  How  do  you  know  when  a book  is  right 

for  you? 

Colleen:  Like  Skinnybones.  Mr.  Gregg  said  it  was 

like  me  because  the  kid  talked  a lot,  so  I said 
okay  I'll  take  it.  And  he  did  talk  a lot,  and  I 
said  that's  me. 
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Teacher's  Use  of  Sampling  and  Reading  Summaries 

Sampling  the  text  by  reading  a few  pages  and  reading 
the  summary  were  strategies  which  Mr.  Gregg  used  to  help 
students  select  appropriate  books.  The  following  scenarios 
demonstrate  these  direct  methods  of  influencing  students. 

Lyn  went  to  the  book  shelf  and  looked  at  several  books. 
She  looked  at  titles,  cover  illustrations,  and  read 
summaries,  but  couldn't  find  a book  she  wanted  to  read  so 
she  went  to  Mr.  Gregg.  This  exchange  between  Mr.  Gregg  and 
Lyn  ensued. 

Mr.  Gregg:  Do  you  see  anything  you  like?  What 

about  that  one? 

Lyn:  I have  already  read  that. 

Mr.  Gregg:  Did  you  like  it?  Have  you  thought 

about  reading  another  one  by  this  author? 

Lyn:  No. 

Mr . Gregg : Do  you  like  a book  about  sports? 

Lyn:  No. 

Mr . Gregg:  Why?  If  I don't  know  why,  I might 

recommend  a book  that  is  not  suitable  for  you  so  I 
need  to  know  why. 

Mr  Gregg  pulled  out  another  book.  How  to  Eat  Fried  Worms. 
Lyn:  I don't  like  worms. 

Mr.  Gregg  pulled  out  a book  about  Lassie  and  showed  it  to 
Lyn. 

Mb  • Gregg : I read  that  book  when  I was  young  and 

loved  it.  You  might  like  it.  Why  don't  you  try 


Both  Lyn  and  Mr.  Gregg  read  the  summary. 

Lyn:  I do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Gregg:  Have  you  read  any  of  Judy  Blume ' s 

books? 

Lyn:  I think  another  teacher  read  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Gregg:  That's  okay.  Now  you  can  read  it  for 

yourself. 
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Lyn  took  the  book  and  returned  to  her  seat. 

In  another  incident  Mr.  Gregg  joined  Holly  by  the 

bookshelf.  Holly  pulled  out  a book  and  read  the  summary  to 

Mr.  Gregg,  but  she  didn't  like  it. 

Mr.  Gregg:  Tell  me  what  you  want  to  read.  Would 

you  like  to  try  Ramona  and  her  Mother? 

Holly;  I don't  like  it. 

Mr.  Gregg;  Why? 

Hollv:  Because  Kathy  has  the  book  and  I read  the 

summary  and  I didn't  like  it. 

Holly  chose  another  book  and  read  the  beginning  of  the  first 
chapter  to  Mr.  Gregg.  After  the  first  paragraph  he  asked 
her  what  she  thought.  Holly  said  she  didn't  like  it.  This 
prompted  Mr.  Gregg  to  ask  her  to  find  a book  on  her  own  and 
then  show  it  to  him.  She  took  another  book  out,  looked  at 
the  book  jacket  and  title,  read  the  summary,  then  replaced 
it  on  the  shelf.  She  removed  the  same  book  again  and  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Gregg.  He  read  the  summary  and  told  her  that  he 
had  not  read  the  book  but  she  should  try  it,  and  if  she 
couldn't  picture  in  her  mind  what  was  going  on  it  was  too 
hard  for  her. 

The  above  scenarios  demonstrate  that  even  when  Mr. 

Gregg  was  making  book  selections  for  his  students  he  was  at 
all  times  modelling  strategies  for  book  selection  that  they 
could  eventually  use  on  their  own.  Additionally,  in  the 
Process  of  modelling  he  was  getting  the  students  actively 
involved — he  read  the  summaries  to  them  or  had  them  read  to 
him,  he  sampled  by  reading  a paragraph  or  two  or  let  them 
read  to  him.  Another  way  in  which  he  involved  them  was  when 
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he  discussed  the  cover  illustrations.  In  one  instance  Lisa 
and  Shelley  were  choosing  books  and  Mr.  Gregg  joined  them. 
After  reading  the  summary  Mr.  Gregg  involved  them  in  a 
discussion  of  the  cover  illustration.  He  asked  them  to  talk 
about  the  action  that  was  depicted  on  the  cover  and  to 
predict  what  they  thought  would  happen  in  the  story. 

Another  example  occurred  when  Tom  was  given  two  books  by  Mr. 
Gregg,  Savage  Sam  and  Where  the  Buffaloes  Begin.  They 
discussed  the  cover  of  the  latter  and  Mr.  Gregg  went  on  to 
tell  Tom  that  this  book  had  some  "real  neat  pictures." 

Mr.  Gregg  intimated  to  the  researcher  how  misleading 
some  cover  illustrations  were  and  lamented  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  illustrations  did  not  accurately  depict  the 
story  and  therefore  discouraged  some  children  from  reading 
otherwise  good  books. 

A case  in  point  was  the  book  Maggie  Marmelstein  For 
President.  Mr.  Gregg  explained  that  "Maggie  Marmelstein  is 
a good  funny  book  that  has  a terrible  drawing  on  the  cover. 
It's  got  what  looks  like  second  grade  students  and  it's  not 
at  all  about  second  grade  students?  it's  a sixth  grade 
student ' s book . " 

Teacher  Encouragement 

A standard  part  of  the  reading  workshop  was  the 
teacher's  reading  inventory,  a status  check.  This  involved 
Mr.  Gregg  recording  two  or  three  times  each  week  what  his 
students  were  reading  and  the  page  they  were  on  at  that 
particular  time.  This  activity  served  three  purposes.  It 
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allowed  the  teacher  to  keep  a check  of  what  students  were 
reading,  to  make  sure  they  were  not  reading  material  that 
was  too  difficult  for  them;  it  enabled  him  to  ensure  that 
they  experienced  several  genres,  and  if  necessary  to  guide 
them  into  other  books;  and  it  indicated  whether  students 
were  reading  or  just  looking  at  an  open  book. 

It  was  during  these  interactions  with  the  students  that 
Mr.  Gregg  often  offered  encouragement.  Examples  of  these 
incidents  were  when  Jason  and  Fabian  reported  what  they  were 
reading  to  Mr.  Gregg  and  he  responded  with,  "Good  book, 
excellent  choice."  Joel  was  reading  Someday  Angel ine . and 
reported  that  to  Mr.  Gregg  who  replied,  "It's  funny,  isn't 
it?"  Joel  smiled  and  said,  "Yes,"  then  they  talked  about 
parts  that  they  liked. 

Encouraging  statements  were  also  made  under  other 

circumstances.  The  following  scenario  explains: 

Mr.  Gregg  recommended  Incident  at  Hawk's  Hill  to 
Lisa.  She  was  skeptical  about  the  book  and  wanted 
to  know  how  many  pages  it  had. 

Mils Gregg:  If  it  is  a good  book  it  does  not 

matter. 

Looking  toward  Jack,  Mr.  Gregg  said. 

Incident  at  Hawks  Hill  started  out  slowly  didn't 
it?  But  did  it  get  good? 

Jack:  Yes,  very  good. 

Mr.  Gregg:  On  a scale  of  1-10,  how  much? 

Jack:  Ten  plus. 

Mr.  Gregg  looked  at  Lisa  with  thumbs  up  sign.  Later  Lisa 
returned  to  Mr.  Gregg  and  asked  questions  about  the  book. 

Mr.  Gregg  turned  to  Jack  and  asked: 


Is  the  book  worth  reading  to  get  to  the  good  part? 
Jack:  Yes,  it  is  great. 
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James  heard  the  conversation  and  chimed  in: 

I want  to  read  that  book.  I wanted  to  read  it 
after  Jack. 

Mr.  Gregg:  You  can  read  it  when  Lisa  is  through 

with  it. 

Later  when  Lisa  wrote  in  her  Reading  Response  Journal  she 
said:  "I  feel  as  if  I were  a part  of  it.  It's  so  exciting 

because  all  different  and  neat  adventures  happen  in  this 
wonderful  story." 

The  researcher  observed  that  in  many  instances  students 

took  the  recommendation  of  their  classmates  over  that  of 

their  teacher.  Mr.  Gregg  was  aware  of  this  and  used  this 

fact  when  encouraging  students  to  read  certain  books.  Such 

an  incident  occurred  when  Colleen  started  to  read  Island  of 

the  Blue  Dolphins  and  wrote  in  her  Reading  Response  Journal 

that  it  was  boring.  Mr.  Gregg  responded  with 

^ really  enjoyed  that  book.  Sometimes  good  books 
have  boring  parts  that  set  up  or  help  the  rest  of 
the  book  to  be  exciting  and  interesting.  Other 
people  in  the  class  have  written  or  told  me  that 
Island  starts  out  slow  and  is  boring,  but  by  the 
end  they  love  it,  or  at  least  like  it  a lot. 

In  another  incident  Jennifer  couldn't  decide  what  book 

to  read  and  Mr.  Gregg  went  to  help  her.  He  pulled  a book 

from  the  shelf  and  told  her  that  Lisa  had  read  it  and 

reported  that  it  was  the  best  book  she  had  ever  read. 

Sometimes  students  were  apt  to  give  up  after  reading 

just  a few  pages  and  Mr.  Gregg  had  to  constantly  encourage 
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them.  When  Ralph  wanted  to  quit  or  Holly  wanted  to  abandon 

Pigs  Might  Fly.  Mr.  Gregg  said 

Sometimes  good  books  start  out  boring  so  that  the 
reader  will  better  understand  the  exciting  parts. 

You  should  read  enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  make  a 
determination . 

Another  instance  was  when  Fabian  complained  that  James  and 

the  Giant  Peach  was  too  sad.  This  prompted  the  following 

response  from  Mr.  Gregg. 

James  (the  character)  had  a hard  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  but  things  get  much  better. 

. . . He  has  some  pretty  fantastic  adventures. 

The  researcher  observed  that  students  in  the  low 

ability  group  were  not  the  only  ones  who  needed  prodding, 

but  that  students  in  the  middle  group  also  needed 

encouragement.  They  all  expected  books  to  start  out  with 

action,  and  if  they  didn't  they  were  likely  to  abandon  them 

unless  they  were  given  some  incentive  to  continue. 

Indirect  Influence 

Just  as  important  as  teacher's  direct  involvement  in 
providing  a model  for  students  in  their  book  selection 
strategies  was  the  indirect  influence  which  the  teacher  used 
to  fire  students'  imagination  and  to  provide  them  additional 
strategies  for  choosing  books.  On  several  occasions  like 
Timion  (1992),  Mr.  Gregg  tried  to  pass  on  his  enthusiasm  for 
books  to  his  students.  He  did  this  through  several  means 
which  will  be  discussed  below. 
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Author  Talks 

Author  talks  were  a regular  part  of  the  reading 
workshop,  and  were  used  to  familiarize  students  with  various 
authors  and  their  works.  These  talks  were  aimed  at  getting 
students  to  discover  important  connections  between  the 
authors  and  their  works,  to  give  students  insights  into  the 
way  the  author  thinks,  works  and  writes.  In  addition  it  was 
giving  students  a chance  to  compare  what  they  do  with  what 
the  author  does  when  he  researches  a topic. 

Routman  (1991)  suggested  that  the  "best  way  for 
students  to  write  successfully  in  a particular  genre  is  to 
immerse  themselves  in  the  literature  of  that  genre  . . . 
students  need  to  examine  and  appreciate  models  of  quality 
fiction  before  they  can  be  expected  to  write  fiction 
themselves"  (p.  167) . In  the  author  talk  about  Avi,  Mr. 
Gregg  explained  that  Avi  is  a writer  of  historical  fiction 
and  "makes  his  characters  come  to  life,  and  his  descriptions 
give  you  a picture  of  what  was  actually  taking  place." 

Mr.  Gregg  also  talked  about  books  the  author  had 
written  making  special  mention  of  the  one  he  had  just 
received  through  Arrow  Book  Club.  He  discussed  questions 
that  students  like  themselves  had  asked  of  the  author,  for 
example,  how  the  author  got  material  for  his  books;  how  he 
developed  his  characters;  how  he  visited  schools  so  that  he 
could  be  near  children  and  get  a feel  for  topics  in  which 
they  were  interested;  and  how  he  enjoyed  when  his  stories 
made  people  laugh  or  cry. 
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A week  after  this  author  talk  Layla  chose  to  read  the 
book  mentioned  in  the  author  talk  The  True  Confessions  of 


Charlotte  Dovle.  a book  she  had  previously  abandoned.  In 
her  interview  with  the  researcher  Layla  was  asked  if  anyone 
influenced  her  selections  and  she  said,  "I  am  reading  a book 
right  now  from  Mr.  Gregg's  author  talk."  Subsequently  both 
Lisa  and  Freita  have  chosen  to  read  that  same  book. 

In  another  author  talk  Mr.  Gregg  gave  information  about 
Mildred  Taylor  and  commented  that  "any  book  you  get  by 
Mildred  Taylor  will  be  an  excellent  book.  I have  the  book 
in  my  library  and  there  are  lots  in  the  media  center." 

Book  Talks 

Mr.  Gregg  used  book  talks  to  motivate  students  to 
arouse  their  curiosity,  to  act  as  a model  for  children's  own 
book  talks,  to  spread  the  popularity  of  books,  and  to  "get 
children  to  consider  books  they  might  not  ordinarily  pick 
up"  (Peterson  & Eeds,  1990,  p.  55).  One  such  book  talk  was 
on  Odell's  Sing  Down  the  Moon.  Mr.  Gregg  started  out  by 
saying 

I chose  this  book  because  I read  Island  of  the 
Blue  Dolphins  and  it  was  very  good.  There  was  an 
Indian  girl  who  was  kidnapped  and  sold  as  a slave, 
but  she  does  not  remain  a slave.  My  favorite  part 
was  how  she  changed  from  being  a slave,  there  were 
lots  of  action  and  uncertainty  about  what  would 
happen.  You  will  have  to  read  it  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  her.  My  favorite  character  was  the 
Indian  girl's  husband  because  he  changed  from 
being  bitter. 

In  another  book  talk  Mr.  Gregg  asked  his  students  to 
predict  what  they  thought  would  happen,  he  compared  what 
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happened  in  the  book  with  an  event  in  real  life,  and 

challenged  the  students  to  read  the  book  and  compare  his 

reactions  with  theirs.  He  had  this  to  say. 

This  book  is  called  The  Iron  Giant  by  Ted  Hughes. 

The  story  is  about  a robot  that  eats  metal.  . . . 

My  favorite  part  is  when  the  giant  falls  off  the 
cliff*  it  is  a magical  part  . . . when  you  read  it 
tell  me  if  you  feel  the  same  way.  . . . This  book 
reminds  me  of  a Rock  and  Roll  group  called  The 
Who*  ...  He  wrote  a rock  opera  called  the  Iron 
Giant.  It  is  very  close  to  this  book. 

The  context  in  which  these  book  talks  were  given  was 

described  by  Keifer  (1988)  and  Hickman  (1981).  Keifer  found 

that 


teachers  played  the  key  role  in  creating  rich 
classroom  contexts,  providing  children  with  the 
opportunities  to  develop  literacy  and  to  deepen 
aesthetic  and  literacy  response.  The  teacher's 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  about  literature,  her 
invitations  to  find  "secrets"  in  books  and  her 
encouragement  to  notice  and  appreciate  details 
were  all  factors  in  creating  an  effective  context 
for  literacy.  (p.  263) 

Hickman  (1981)  found  that  children's  responses  were  linked 
to  the  settings  in  which  they  took  place  and  that  these  were 
influenced  by  the  settings  which  the  teacher  created. 

The  researcher  noted  that  twelve  students  read  that  book 
after  that  book  talk  was  given.  When  the  researcher 
interviewed  Fabian  he  had  this  to  say  when  asked  the 
question: 

Researcher:  Whom  do  you  take  recommendations  from 

when  selecting  a book? 

Fabian:  Mr.  Gregg,  I read  Iron  Giant  because  of 

Mr.  Gregg's  book  talk.  I knew  about  it  before  but 
didn't  know  whether  I should  read  it  or  not. 
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Reading  Aloud 

Mr.  Gregg  believes  that  reading  aloud  to  students  is  a 

very  important  part  of  his  reading  program.  Mendoza's 

(1985)  findings  support  this  view.  He  found  that  reading 

aloud  to  children  of  any  age  is  an  essential  factor  in 

cultivating  positive  attitudes  towards  books,  in  increasing 

reading  interest,  and  improving  the  skill  of  reading. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Gregg  is  convinced  that  how  a book  is  read 

determines  whether  or  not  students  will  be  encouraged  to 

read.  In  the  interview  with  the  researcher  he  explained: 

It  helps  them  realize  when  they  read  a book  . . . 
when  they  see  dialogue  . . . that  they  are  real 
people  talking  in  a real  scene  with  all  the  humor 
and  the  playing  and  the  teasing  that  everybody 
does.  You  don't  get  that  from  a book  if  you  read 
it  flat.  If  no  one's  ever  done  it  for  you  then 
you're  never  going  to  get  it.  You're  just  going 
to  read  it  flat  through  the  dialogue.  ...  A 
good  case  in  point  is  the  book  Max  and  Me  and  the 
Time  Machine.  Tom,  a high  reader  read  it  and  said 
it  was  okay  but  not  too  funny.  Now  after  I've 
read  it  with  all  the  dialogue  and  the  pointing  and 
walking  up  to  people  and  pretending  that  I am  mad 
at  them  . . . now  he  loves  it  because  he  realizes 
that  it's  real  people  and  it's  a funny  situation, 
and  it  helps  them  to  picture  in  their  mind  . . . 
so  hopefully  when  they  read  the  book  they'll 
remember  some  of  the  acting. 

The  comments  made  by  students  in  the  class  indicated  that 
they  agreed  with  that  assessment. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gregg  was  absent  and  when  he 
returned  he  inquired  whether  the  substitute  had  read  to 
them.  As  in  Atwell's  1987  study  the  students  responded  with 
"yes  she  read  it,  but  just  in  a regular  voice,  not  like 
you . " 
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The  researcher  noted  that  some  books  which  the  students 
read  were  a direct  result  of  their  teacher  reading  aloud  to 
them.  They  read  the  same  book,  books  by  the  same  author,  or 
books  on  the  same  topic.  An  example  was  when  Mr.  Gregg  read 
Indian  Chiefs,  and  shortly  after  Jack  read  The  Storv  of 
Custer,  The  Story  of  Crazy  Horse.  Custer  and  Crazy  Horse  and 
The  Story  of  Geronimo.  Jack  commented  on  these  books  in  his 
R.R. J . : "I  really  like  stories  about  Indians,  because 

they're  exciting,  and  they  make  me  feel  like  one  inside." 

In  yet  another  incident  Ralph  pulled  Custer  and  Crazv 
Horse  from  the  shelf.  Mr.  Gregg  looked  over  and  saw  him  and 
told  him  it  was  similar  to  Indian  Chiefs,  the  one  he  read 
aloud.  Ralph  took  the  book  back  to  his  seat. 

Jack  also  chose  to  read  another  Indian  story.  This 
time  it  was  Wolf  Storv.  another  book  that  Mr.  Gregg  had  read 
aloud.  When  asked  why  he  was  reading  that  book  Jack  replied 
that  he  really  liked  it  and  wanted  to  read  it  himself. 

When  Tom  chose  The  Talking  Earth  Mr.  Gregg  inquired  why 
he  wanted  to  read  that  book  again.  Tom  replied  that  he  had 
missed  most  of  it  when  it  was  read  aloud  (Tom  had  left 
during  reading  workshop  to  go  to  enrichment)  and  now  he 
wants  to  read  it  on  his  own. 

Book  Clubs 

Using  books  ordered  from  book  clubs  is  an  inexpensive 
way  to  expand  children's  own  personal  libraries  and  to  add 
to  the  classroom  library.  These  book  orders  were  sent  in 
once  every  month  and  Mr.  Gregg  used  the  book  lists  to 
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introduce  students  to  new  books  or  to  recommend  titles  with 
which  the  students  were  familiar. 

Over  the  ten  week  period  which  the  researcher  spent  in 
this  fourth-grade  classroom  new  book  orders  were  received 
three  times  and  each  time  the  arrival  of  the  lists  was 
announced  a chorus  of  Yes ! Yes!  could  be  heard  around  the 
classroom.  Mr.  Gregg  went  over  the  book  lists  and  used 
pictures,  authors,  previous  knowledge  and  what  children  told 
him  about  the  books  to  recommend  the  books  to  the  entire 
class . 

Comments  like  the  following  were  made  about  the  books. 

- Westing  Game:  unbelievably  good  book! 

“ Summer  of  the  Swans:  Lisa,  Colleen,  how  would  you 

rate  this  book?  Very  good  book.  Can't  beat  the 
price. 

- Three  Great  Mysteries:  Check  it  out  Lisa. 

“ Changes for Kristen : Tina,  might  be  something  you 

want  to  order. 

- Wondering  Through  the  Wild:  Mitch  loves  these 

books . 

“ Five  Children  and  It:  Looks  like  a good  book. 

~ Madeline  L1 Engle:  I love  these  books.  They  are 

hard  to  read.  They  are  for  7th  or  8th  graders. 

- Bummer  Summer:  What  else  did  Ann  Martin  write? 

- Jpftn — Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  Considered  by  many  to  be 

an  exciting  president. 

- Moccasin  Trail:  Layla?  It  is  awful. 

“ An  Occasional  Cow:  What  have  we  read  by  Polly 

Horvarth? 

- The — Quick and  the  Dead:  Louis  L' Amour  is  a good 

actor.  Remember  this  book  goes  all  the  way  from 
4th-8th  grade. 
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- There's  a Bat  in  Bunk  Five;  Paula  Danziger  is  a 
great  author.  She  has  also  written  about  three  or 
four  other  books. 

- Joyful  Noise:  A poetry  book.  Might  want  to  order 

that  and  read  it  with  your  parents. 

- Summer  of  the  Monkeys;  Is  an  excellent  book. 

Rawls  is  the  author  of  Where  the  Red  Fern  Grows. 

- Eive  uttle  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew:  Students 

shouted  "It  is  boring." 

As  mentioned  before,  the  students'  faces  lit  up 

whenever  new  books  were  introduced  into  the  classroom  and 

they  looked  forward  to  getting  books  from  the  book  clubs. 

These  excerpts  from  their  reading  response  journals  explain. 

Jennifer  was  reacting  to  her  book  Mv  Girl  and  she  said 

My  friends  told  me  it  was  a very  good  book  and 
movie,  so  I had  to  order  it  from  Arrow.  ...  it 
was  very  funny  and  exciting.  If  you  decide  to 
read  it  watch  out  it  will  take  you  inside  the  book 
with  them. 

Shelley  had  just  read  Tales  of  a Fourth  Grade  Nothing 

by  Judy  Blume,  and  reported  in  her  reading  response  journal 

During  my  book  something  happens  to  Dribble  and 
Fudge.  Can  you  guess  what?  It  is  exciting! ! 

Since  you  haven't  read  it  I won't  tell  what, 
except  Peter  is  mega  mad!!!!  I can't  wait  till 
the  book  orders  come  in  so  I can  read  Fudae-A- 
Mania. 

Book  Projects 

Book  projects  form  part  of  the  reading  grade,  and 
students  are  required  to  do  one  for  every  six  week  grading 
period.  There  are  no  restrictions  for  this  project  and 
students  are  free  to  choose  what  form  the  project  takes. 

They  have  chosen  a variety  of  activities  including  mobiles, 
soap  carvings,  diaries,  sceneries,  box  television,  3D 


illustrations,  book  in  a box,  sceneries  on  T-shirts,  and 
even  a recipe  for  "freckle  juice"  in  a bottle. 
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The  students  got  really  excited  about  sharing  these 
projects  with  the  entire  class  and  they  enjoyed  the 
teacher's  comments  and  the  discussions  which  accompanied 
them.  These  projects  prompted  many  students  to  read  some  of 
the  books.  While  the  projects  were  being  shared  a number  of 
children  (who  were  within  earshot  of  the  researcher)  made 
remarks  like:  "That's  a great  book,  I would  like  to  read 

it,"  or  "I  would  like  to  read  that  book  next,"  or  they  would 
go  directly  to  the  shelf  after  the  sharing  session  and  get 
the  book. 

Newberv  Award 

Although  some  students  read  books  that  had  won  awards, 
neither  the  teacher  nor  the  students  seemed  to  use  this 
strategy  very  often.  One  reason  for  this  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Gregg  in  his  response  to  Shelley  after  she  wrote  in  her 
reading  response  journal  that  she  didn't  like  Five  Little 
Peppers  and  How  They  Grew  because  it  took  "too  long  to  get 
to  the  point."  Mr.  Gregg  responded  with:  "I'm  not  sure  I 

should  have  bought  that  book.  Sometimes  award  winners  are 
not  great  books." 

Mr.  Gregg  did  not  use  the  fact  that  some  books  had 
received  awards  to  pressure  students  into  reading  them,  but 
mention  was  made  in  an  off-hand  fashion.  Some  of  the 
instances  are  listed  below. 
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When  introducing  books  from  the  commercial  book  clubs 
Mr.  Gregg  informed  students  if  the  book  had  gained  an  award. 
He  mentioned  that  The  Golden  Fleece  had  received  a Newbery 
Honor  Award,  and  the  author  of  Summer  of  the  Monkevs  was  an 
award  winning  author. 

During  his  author  talks  Mr.  Gregg  also  informed  the 
students  whether  the  author  had  won  an  award.  A case  in 
point  was  when  he  mentioned  in  his  talk  that  Bruce  Brooks 
had  written  several  award  winning  books. 

Teacher  Initiated  Strategies  with  Readers  of  High,  Medium 
and  Low  Ability 

Students  were  determined  by  the  teacher  to  be  of  high, 
medium,  and  low  ability  based  on  their  fluency,  reading 
rate,  and  ability  to  comprehend.  In  this  section  several 
teacher  initiated  strategies,  both  direct  and  indirect  will 
be  described.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  direct  influence 
was  used  almost  three  times  more  often  than  indirect 
influence.  The  information  in  the  table  indicates  that 
direct  influence  was  aimed  more  towards  the  readers  of 
medium  ability  than  the  low  or  high  ability.  There  are 
several  explanations  for  this  occurrence. 

Firstly,  students  of  medium  ability  outnumbered  the  low 
ability  more  than  two  to  one;  therefore  sheer  numbers  would 
allow  more  interactions  between  the  teacher  and  the  students 
of  medium  ability  than  between  the  teacher  and  the  low 
ability.  Secondly,  those  of  medium  ability  read  more  books 
and  at  a faster  pace  than  the  low  ability;  therefore  of 
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Table  2 

Teacher  Initiated  Strategies 


*Low  Medium * *  **High 

Strategies  N=5  % N=13  % N=7  % Total  % 


1 Teacher  Initiated 
(direct  influence) 


Recommended 

3 

(21.5) 

30 

(48) 

7 

(64) 

40 

(46) 

Reading  Summary 

7 

(50) 

10 

(16) 

3 

(27) 

20 

(23) 

Tell  students 
to  sample 

3 

(21.5) 

13 

(21) 

1 

(9) 

17 

(19.5) 

Encouragement 

1 

(7) 

9 

(15) 

0 

(0) 

10 

(11.5) 

Total 

14 

62 

11 

87 

(100) 

All  Students 

2 Teacher  Initiated 


( indirect 
influence) 

Reading  Aloud  14 
Author  Talks  6 
Newbery  Awards  4 
Book  Clubs  3 
Book  Talks  2 
Book  Projects  1 


* Two  students  left  for  Chapter  One  during  Reading 
Workshop. 

**  All  students  left  for  enrichment  during  Reading 
Workshop. 
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necessity  they  chose  books  more  often.  Thirdly,  students  of 
high  ability  were  outnumbered  almost  two  to  one  by  those  of 
medium  ability,  but  they  were  also  more  likely  to  choose 
books  on  their  own  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 
Lastly,  two  of  the  five  low  ability  students  were  out  of  the 
room  for  most  of  the  reading  workshop. 

The  most  frequent  strategy  used  by  the  teacher  to 
influence  students  was  to  recommend  books.  This  was  used  a 
total  of  46%  of  the  time  with  all  students.  The  percentage 
of  time  this  strategy  was  used  with  the  high  ability  readers 
was  64%  and  48%  with  the  medium  ability.  On  the  other  hand 
recommendation  was  used  only  21%  of  the  time  with  the  low 
ability  students.  The  most  frequent  strategy  used  with  them 
was  reading  the  summary.  Overall,  the  teacher  used  this 
strategy  23%  of  the  time.  With  the  low  group  it  was  used 
50%  of  the  time,  whereas  it  was  used  only  16%  and  27%  with 
readers  of  medium  and  high  ability  respectively.  When 
recommending  books  to  the  high  and  medium  ability  readers 
Mr.  Gregg,  for  the  most  part,  left  it  up  to  them  to 
determine  what  strategy  to  use  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  read  them.  With  the  low  readers  he  wanted  to  ensure 
that  the  book  was  suitable  for  them;  therefore  he  ended  up 
reading  the  summary  to  them  or  have  them  read  it  to  him. 

The  next  most  frequently  used  strategy  was  asking  students 
to  sample  and  this  was  used  19.5%  of  the  time.  Sampling 
refers  to  reading  a few  pages  anywhere  in  the  book  to  get  a 
feel  for  what  the  book  is  about.  This  strategy  was  used 
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21.5%,  21%  and  9%  of  the  time  with  low,  medium  and  high 

ability  readers  respectively.  Encouragement  was  the  least 

favored  strategy  and  was  used  11%  of  the  time.  It  was 

directed  toward  middle,  low  and  high  readers  15%,  7%  and  0% 

respectively.  Indirect  influence  was  exhibited  a total  of 

30  times  and  was  usually  directed  to  the  entire  group  since 

author  talks,  book  talks,  reading  aloud  etc.  were  done  for 

the  benefit  of  the  entire  class. 

To  verify  the  data  collected  the  researcher  showed  Mr. 

Gregg  the  findings  and  asked  for  his  comments.  The 

following  is  an  excerpt  from  his  response. 

The  numbers  are  low  in  the  low  readers  because  the 
numbers  of  books  they  choose  are  low,  they  read  a 
lot  less  than  the  medium  or  high  readers.  Even 
when  they  are  really  interested  in  books  it  still 
is  hard  for  them  to  read. 

This  fact  was  illustrated  by  Ralph,  one  of  the  low  readers. 
After  he  had  given  his  book  talk  on  The  Kid  Who  Only  Hit- 
Homers  the  researcher  asked  him  how  long  the  book  was  and 
how  long  it  had  taken  him  to  complete  it.  He  replied  that 
the  book  had  151  pages  and  it  had  taken  him  about  two  weeks 
to  complete.  A reader  of  medium  ability  would  have  taken  a 
week  or  less  and  readers  of  high  ability  would  have  finished 
two  or  more  of  that  length  within  a week.  Tom,  a high 
ability  reader,  when  asked  how  many  books  he  read  each  week, 
responded  with 

About  twenty  books,  about  three  books  every  day. 

Last  week  I read  14  books,  two  per  night.  I like 
medium  long  books,  but  if  it  is  a really  good  book 
and  it's  long  I'll  get  it  because  I love  long 
books. 
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When  asked  the  same  question,  Jack,  an  average  reader, 
replied: 

If  the  books  are  short,  about  40  pages,  I read  two 
in  a day.  If  I read  all  day  I read  a couple  of 
books  if  they  are  about  230  pages  each.  If  the 
book  is  good  I read  really  fast. 

Mr.  Gregg  continued  his  comments: 

I am  not  surprised  at  the  medium  or  high  group. 

They  don't  need  as  much  direction  as  the  low. 

They've  been  reading,  and  mostly  with  the  high 
. . . it's  getting  them  to  read  something  I know 
they'll  enjoy  but  have  never  tried.  I'm  not 
surprised,  it's  about  right. 

In  the  next  section  the  strategies  used  by  the  students 
will  be  discussed.  In  addition  excerpts  from  children's 
reading  response  journals  and  formal  interviews  will  be  used 
to  explain  the  context  in  which  the  strategies  were  used. 


Student  Initiated  Strategies 
Question  two  asked:  What  identifiable  strategies  did 

children  in  this  class  use  to  self-select  books?  The 
following  description  will  explain  how  and  by  whom  these 
strategies  were  used. 

Along  with  using  the  strategies  modelled  by  the 
teacher,  the  students,  like  those  in  Timions'  (1992)  study, 
seemed  to  have  learned  "personal  strategies  for  selecting 
their  own  reading  materials"  (p.  212).  They  asked  for 
assistance,  they  discussed  books  among  themselves,  they 
recommended  books  to  each  other  and  they  selected  books  on 
their  own. 
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A summary  of  the  strategies  children  used  is  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  numbers  reveal  that  of  all  the  strategies 
students  used  in  selecting  books  unassisted  selection  was 
used  more  frequently — 53%  of  the  time.  High  ability  readers 
used  it  69%,  medium  ability  44%,  and  low  ability  40%.  One 
explanation  is  that  all  the  high  ability  readers  were  avid 
readers,  they  liked  to  read  and  usually  knew  what  kinds  of 
books  they  liked,  and  in  the  words  of  Layla,  a high  group 
student,  "I'll  try  out  just  about  any  book."  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  high  ability  students  selected  books  on  their 
own  more  frequently  than  both  the  medium  and  low  ability,  of 


Table  3 

Student  Initiated  Strategies 


Strategies 


Low  Medium  High 
N=5  % N=13  % N=7  % Total  % 


Unassisted 

Selection 

8 

(40) 

28 

(44) 

34 

(69.4) 

70 

(53) 

Student 

Discussion 

7 

(35) 

12 

(20) 

5 

(10.2) 

24 

(18.18) 

Asking  for 
Teacher ' s 
Assistance 

2 

(10) 

14 

(22) 

6 

(12.2) 

22 

(16.7) 

Student 

Recommendation 

3 

(15) 

9 

(14) 

4 

(8.2) 

16 

(12.12) 

Total  20 

63 

49 

132 

(100) 
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the  strategies  mentioned,  unassisted  selection  was  still  the 
most  frequently  used  by  these  two  groups.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  most  of  these  students  read  books  in  a series, 
but  once  they  had  completed  a series  they  needed  help 
finding  other  books. 

Student  discussion  was  the  second  strategy  of  choice 
for  the  low  readers  whereas  it  placed  third  on  the  list  of 
strategies  used  by  the  high  and  average  readers.  This  is 
understandable  since  the  high  and  average  readers  read  many 
more  books,  would  have  read  most  of  the  books  read  by  the 
low  readers,  and  therefore  they  sought  assistance  from  the 
teacher — their  second  strategy  of  choice.  The  low  readers 
discussed  books  with  students  in  their  own  group  as  well  as 
with  other  groups. 

Student  recommendation  was  the  third  highest  strategy 
used  by  the  low  ability  readers  whereas  it  was  last  on  the 
list  of  those  used  by  both  the  high  and  average  readers.  No 
other  student  recommended  books  to  the  high  students  but 
they  recommended  books  to  their  own  group  and  to  both  the 
average  and  low  students.  Because  the  high  and  average 
students  read  more  books  and  at  a faster  pace  than  the  low 
students,  they  were  usually  able  to  recommend  books  that 
students  of  low  ability  had  not  yet  read. 

Asking  for  the  teacher's  assistance  was  last  on  the 
list  of  strategies  used  by  the  low  ability  readers.  They 

fewer  books  than  the  other  two  groups ; therefore  when 
they  needed  help  they  were  able  to  ask  members  of  the  other 
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two  groups  who  in  all  probability  had  already  read  the  book 

they  would  like  to  read.  Another  reason  is  that  these  low 

students  liked  to  stay  with  books  they  were  comfortable 

with;  therefore  they  read  books  in  a series  or  with  the  same 

author.  Mr.  Gregg  explained  that 

The  reason  why  they  like  (the  series)  Box  Car 
Children  and  others  is  they  know  it's  going  to  be 
consistent.  They're  going  to  have  the  same  type 
story  and  they  know  that  they've  at  least  enjoyed 
it. 


Asking  for  Assistance 

Like  the  students  in  Atwell's  (1987)  study,  these 
fourth  graders,  when  they  experienced  difficulty  finding  a 
suitable  book,  they  asked  Mr.  Gregg  to  help  them.  They 
wanted  him  to  recommend  a funny  book,  a short  book,  a book 
like  the  one  they  had  just  finished,  or  they  took  him  two  or 
three  books  and  asked  him  to  recommend  the  best  one.  The 
following  are  examples  of  these  frequently  observed 
strategies. 

Sarah : Mr.  Gregg,  do  you  know  any  funny  books? 

Mr.  Gregg;  Sing  Down  the  Moon. 

Sarah:  That's  not  funny. 

Mr.  Gregg  gave  her  Arthur  for  the  Very  First  Time. 

Colleen : (After  reading  a book  from  the  American 

Girls'  Collection. ) Do  you  have  any  more  of  these 
books?  I am  enjoying  this  one. 

Keisha : I like  this  book  very  much  and  if  you  see 

another  book  like  Sidewav  Stories  tell  me. 

Rick:  Mr.  Gregg  do  you  know  any  short  book? 

Sometimes  students  couldn't  decide  among  two  or  three  or 

more  books  they  had  selected  from  the  shelf  and  wanted  Mr. 

Gregg  to  help  them  select  the  best  one.  Colleen  took  two 
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books,  Jeanie  chose  three,  Sarah  pulled  two,  Lisa  took 
eight,  all  of  them  needed  help  in  selecting  the  best  one. 

Mr.  Gregg  explained  that  the  students  were  doing  this 
because  they  had  become  more  discriminating.  He  went  on  to 
say  that 

They  know  I've  read  a lot  of  books  . . . and  they 
know  the  books  that  I've  said  are  good,  they've 
read  and  they  know  are  good,  so  they  tend  to  think 
. . . I might  get  a book  I don't  enjoy  and  spend 
two  days  reading  it  and  realize  it's  never  going 
to  get  any  good  and  they  don't  want  to  do  that. 

Classroom  observations  indicated  that  all  students  used 

this  strategy  whether  they  were  of  high,  medium  or  low 

ability.  The  only  observable  difference  was  the  number  of 

times  it  was  used  and  this  was  determined  by  how  quickly 

they  completed  their  books,  thus  creating  the  need  to  select 

more  books. 

Student  Discussion 

Discussions  among  students  usually  took  place  during 
the  process  of  choosing  books  as  students  gathered  by  the 
classroom  library.  Other  times  when  books  were  discussed 
included  when  students  were  reading  and  came  to  a funny  or 
an  exciting  part  then  they  would  talk  about  it  with  friends 
who  had  previously  read  the  book.  Book  talks  were  also 
occasions  for  book  discussions.  Students  would  ask  for 
clarification,  make  comments,  and  ask  questions  with  the 
hope  that  the  answers  would  help  them  decide  whether  or  not 
it  is  a book  they  wanted  to  read.  Questions  asked  included: 
"Is  reading  the  boring  parts  worth  going  through  to  get  to 
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the  exciting  parts?"  or  "Would  you  read  another  of  Avi's 
books?  Why?"  or  "How  does  this  book  compare  to  other  Matt 
Christopher's  books?  Would  you  recommend  it  to  others  who 
do  not  play  baseball?  Why?" 

The  researcher  observed  that  as  students  became  more 
familiar  with  books,  discussions  among  themselves  became 
more  prevalent.  She  noted  that  the  discussions  were  mostly 
among  students  of  medium  ability  and  when  a high  ability 
student  was  involved,  she/he  was  always  discussing  books 
with  a student  of  either  the  middle  or  low  ability. 

Although  the  researcher  could  not  hear  what  the  students 
said  as  they  discussed  books,  she  gathered  information  both 
from  informal  and  formal  interviews.  The  following  excerpts 
from  interviews  revealed  what  students  talked  about  in  their 
discussion  groups. 

Researcher ; What  do  you  talk  about  when  you 
discuss  books  among  yourselves? 

Jeanie:  The  kinds  of  books  I like,  Allie  tried  to 

help  me  find  a book  that  she  has  read  and  that  she 
thinks  I would  like.  She  tells  me  that  it  is 
really  exciting,  tells  me  her  favorite  part  and 
makes  me  read  it. 

Freita:  I ask  them  have  they  read  the  book,  if 

they  did,  is  it  good,  and  sometimes  they  say  you 
have  to  read  this  book. 

Lisa:  If  someone  needs  help  I will  recommend  a 

book  and  discuss  it,  talk  about  what  kind,  what  it 
is  about,  and  sometimes  I tell  them  about  the 
characters  and  tell  them  to  read  the  back 
(summary) . 

James:  Ask  if  it  is  funny,  has  good  action,  what 

happens  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle  so  they 
know  if  it  is  good  or  bad,  so  they  can  keep  on 
going. 


Jason;  They  tell  me  about  the  beginning  and  the 
middle  part  but  not  the  end,  because  I want  to 
find  out  for  myself.  And  it  makes  me  read  it. 
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Sarah:  How  they  are  funny  and  how  it  has  a lot  of 

action  and  is  exciting. 

Tina:  I say  this  is  a good  book.  It  is 

interesting.  There  is  some  nice  stuff,  wierd 
stuff,  silly  stuff. 

Rick:  I ask  what  happened.  On  a scale  of  one  to 

ten  what  they  would  rate  it,  and  if  it  was  good. 

Allie:  When  they  are  trying  to  find  a book  when 

the  new  books  come  from  Arrow  and  Trumpet  I say, 

"This  is  a good  book,  why  don't  you  try  it?" 

Sometimes  they  say  no,  then  they  pick  the  book 
anyway.  The  back  (summary)  usually  tells  them. 

Like  Keisha  was  trying  to  choose  a book  and  I told 
her,  "This  is  a good  book."  She  said  she 
abandoned  the  book  because  it  is  boring.  I told 
her  it  starts  getting  more  interesting  on  page  10 
and  she  said  she'll  try  it. 

Kathy:  I talk  about  names  for  them.  I tell  them 

exciting  stuff  so  they'll  read  that  book.  I'll 
show  them  exciting  parts. 

Sally:  I tell  them  this  book  is  good.  It  has 
certain  qualities  that  I like  a lot.  Like  when  I 
read  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins.  I just  thought 
that  kind  of  reminded  me  of  something  I had 
dreamed  about. 

This  kind  of  reading  is  what  Yorio  (1985)  referred  to 
as  shared  reading.  According  to  Yorio  the  "readers  are 
interacting  with  each  other.  . . . There  is  constant  or 
frequent  information  exchange.  . . . They  may  be  reading 
the  same  material  or  they  may  be  reading  different  material" 
(p.  156) . This  willingness  to  exchange  information,  to  help 
each  other  find  books  and  encourage  one  another  to  read 
books  through  discussions  is  an  indication  of  the  kind  of 
climate  existing  in  the  classroom.  As  Calkins  (1983)  noted, 
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the  children  became  more  social,  they  learned  to  respect 
each  other,  grew  more  trusting  of  and  more  willing  and  able 
to  help  each  other. 


These  informal  discussions  among  the  students  piqued 
their  interests  in  books,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear 
them  bargaining  with  each  other  to  let  them  have  a 
particular  book  next.  An  example  of  this  was  taken  from 
Keisha's  reading  response  journal.  She  was  writing  to  Mr. 
Gregg  and  commenting  on  the  book  Wayside  School  is  Falling 
Down  and  she  said: 

I like  the  book  very  much.  You  should  read  this 
book,  it  is  good.  It's  so  good  that  Kim  just 
asked  can  she  read  that  book  after  I'm  finished. 

But  you  can  read  it  after  Kim  gets  finished. 

The  researcher  also  observed  students  negotiating  for 

books.  Lisa  was  reading  a book  which  Sally  would  like  to 

read.  They  both  talked  about  it  and  Lisa  told  her  she  had 

five  or  six  pages  left  and  would  let  her  have  it  then. 

Alexander  (1979)  agreed  that  students'  discussions 

served  to  spark  students ' interest  in  books  that  would 

otherwise  not  appeal  to  them.  This  was  borne  out  in  the 

interview  with  Layla. 

Researcher : Do  you  usually  finish  a book  you 

start? 

Layla:  (Explains  that  when  some  books  start  out 

boring  she  does  not  finish  it  but  tries  it  again  a 
few  months  later.) 

Researcher:  Is  that  what  happened  to  The  True 

Confessions  of  Charlotte  Dovle? 

Layla:  Yes,  Tasha  said,  "I  don't  believe  you 

abandoned  that  book.  It's  such  a good  book  you 
just  have  to  get  into  it."  This  time  I didn't 
reread  the  boring  parts  because  I basically  knew 
what  happened  . . . and  then  it  started  getting 
exciting. 
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The  researcher  noted  throughout  her  period  of 
observation  that  the  reading  activities  in  which  children 
engaged  and  the  tone  set  by  the  teacher  helped  to  create  the 
kind  of  classroom  atmosphere  alluded  to  above.  The 
researcher's  observation  is  supported  by  Alexander  (1979) 
who  concluded  that  the  classroom  atmosphere  established  by 
the  teacher  may  be  conducive  to  growth  in  reading  interests. 
Student  Recommendation 

As  in  student  discussion  the  researcher  observed  that 
the  middle  and  low  ability  students  recommended  books  to 
each  other  but  not  to  the  high  ability,  and  those  of  high 
ability  when  they  recommended  books  they  did  so  on  very  few 
occasions  to  each  other  but  mostly  to  students  in  the  other 
two  groups.  The  following  remarks  taken  from  the  field 
notes  were  typical. 

Both  Jack  and  Holly  (medium  and  low  ability 
students)  were  by  the  classroom  library. 

Holly:  (Returning  A Taste  of  Blackberries)  Have 

you  read  this?  It  is  great. 

Jack:  (Took  the  book  and  thumbed  through  the 

pages . ) 

Lisa:  (A  medium  ability  student  chose  a book  and 

took  it  to  Tasha,  a high  ability  student.) 

Tasha : It  is  a good  book. 

Lisa:  (Takes  the  book  to  her  seat.) 

Jason:  (A  medium  ability  student  is  trying  to 

find  a book.) 

Allie:  (A  low  ability  student)  Are  you  looking 

for  a book  Jason?  Read  this  one. 

Jason:  How  long  did  it  take  you? 

Allie:  Two  days. 

Jason:  Good.  (He  took  the  book  to  get  Mr. 

Gregg's  approval.) 


The  researcher  observed  that  students  offered  advice 
even  when  no  one  sought  their  opinions.  Examples  from  the 
field  notes  include 

Jack:  (Removes  Indian  in  the  Cupboard  from  the 

shelf. ) 

Jason:  (Turned  and  saw  Jack  with  the  book  and 

said,)  Jack,  that's  a good  book.  You  will  love 
it. 

Jack:  (Took  the  book  and  checked  it  out.) 

Kathv : (A  high  ability  student,  chose  a book  she 

thought  Ralph,  a low  reader,  would  like  and  took 
it  to  him. ) This  is  a good  book  Ralph,  you  will 
love  it. 

The  following  examples  were  taken  from  the  reading  response 
journals. 

Fabian:  I am  reading  Indian  in  the  Cupboard.  So 

far  it  has  been  boring  . . . but  I hear  from 
people  like  Jack  that  it  is  a good  book. 

Lisa : I like  The  Boxcar  books  because  it's  a 

mystery  kind  of  book.  ...  I'm  glad  that  Kathy 
pushed  me  into  reading  it. 

Joe:  I chose  this  book  because  . . . James  said 

it  was  good. 

Keisha:  The  reason  I chose  this  book  was  Tina 

said  it  was  a good  book,  so  I decided  to  get  it. 

The  researcher  observed  that  as  the  students  read  more 

books  they  were  more  inclined  to  take  the  recommendations  of 

their  peers  than  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Gregg  confirmed  this 

in  his  interview.  The  ensuing  dialogue  explains. 

Researcher:  How  do  you  get  students  out  of 

reading  the  same  author  or  the  same  kind  of  book? 

Mr.  Gregg:  I think  peer  influence  . . . towards 

the  end  of  the  year  I've  seen  it  make  more  of  a 
difference  than  teacher  directed. 

Alexander  (1979)  shared  this  view  when  he  stated 

that  "peer  recommendations  are  often  powerful  forces  in 
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developing  interests"  (p.  337) . He  also  argued  that 
exposing  students  to  a wide  variety  of  books  provided  them 
with  the  incentive  to  read  and  in  addition  sends  the  message 
that  reading  is  an  "important  and  appropriate  behavior" 

(p.  336) . 

Unassisted  Selection 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  and  as  children  read  more  books, 
became  familiar  with  more  authors,  became  more  interested  in 
different  genres,  discussed  books  among  themselves,  and 
recommended  books  to  one  another,  the  researcher  noted  that 
they  had  become  more  independent  of  Mr.  Gregg  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  Their  problem  now  was  not 
trying  to  find  a book  but  deciding  which  one  to  read  first. 
The  researcher  discussed  her  observation  with  Mr.  Gregg  and 
he  commented  that  he  rarely  helped  students  choose  books 
anymore  and  when  he  did  the  help  they  sought  was  for  him  to 
tell  them  which  was  the  best  book  of  those  they  had  brought 
to  him  and  which  they  should  read  first.  It  appeared  to  the 
researcher  that  a number  of  students,  while  still  reading 
one  book,  had  decided  what  they  would  read  next.  The 
following  examples  from  reading  response  journals 
illustrate. 

Rick:  Now  I am  reading  Henry  and  the  Paper  Route, 

then  I think  I'll  read  Henry  and  Beezus. 

Shelley:  I've  just  finished  Almost  Starring 

Skinnvbones . I'm  thinking  about  reading  Little 
Women. 
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Later  after  reading  several  books  Shelley  was  in  the  process 

of  reading  Stone  Fox  and  she  reported; 

Stone  Fox  is  great.  I've  already  picked  my  next 
book  Circle  of  Gold. 

Freita:  I have  66  more  pages  to  go  [in  The  True 

Confessions  of  Charlotte  Dovle  . . . ] then  I am 
going  to  read  What's  Wrong  With  Daddy. 

The  researcher  noted  that  on  several  occasions  when  the 

students  had  completed  the  book  they  were  reading,  instead 

of  going  to  Mr.  Gregg  to  ask  for  help  they  went  directly  to 

the  shelf  to  get  the  book  they  had  decided  to  read.  The 

following  episodes  illustrate. 

Ralph,  a chapter  one  student  went  to  the  shelf, 
chose  Sara  Crewe,  went  to  Colleen  for  confirmation 
that  it  was  a good  book,  then  took  it  to  Mr.  Gregg 
for  approval.  Mr.  Gregg  said  "go  for  it." 

Jason  went  to  the  shelf,  removed  one  book,  read 
the  summary,  then  checked  it  out. 

Layla  asked  Mr.  Gregg  to  help  her  find  the  sequel 
to  The  Indian  in  the  Cupboard.  He  told  her  where 
to  find  it  and  she  located  it  and  checked  it  out. 

Kathy  had  a special  book  in  mind  that  she  would 
like  to  read.  She  checked  the  shelf,  the  sign-out 
sheet,  and  asked  Layla  to  check  her  back-pack. 

They  both  checked  the  shelf  again  and  found  it. 

Freita  talked  with  Allie  (the  class  librarian  for 
the  week)  to  find  out  whether  someone  had  checked 
out  the  book  she  wanted.  Allie  told  her  the  book 
was  on  the  shelf.  Freita  located  it  and  checked 
it  out. 

The  researcher  noted  that  students  of  all  ability 
levels  had  learned  to  select  books  that  were  suited  to  their 
ability.  Reiterating  the  findings  of  Ohlhausen  and  Jepsen 
(1991)  the  students  had  become  independent  learners  who  were 
coping  with  books  of  varying  levels  of  difficulty.  Mr. 
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Gregg  confirmed  this  in  his  interview.  When  the  researcher 

asked  him  whether  he  had  students  who  chose  books  that  were 

too  difficult  for  them,  he  replied 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  especially,  the  low 
and  the  high  tended  to  do  that.  But  Freita,  a low 
ability  student,  chose  The  True  Confessions  of 
Charlotte  Dovle.  It  took  her  almost  a month  to 
read  it,  plus  she'd  already  abandoned  it  before. 

But  she  went  back  to  it  after  hearing  Tasha  and  me 
talk  about  it,  and  watching  us  read  it,  and  enjoy 
it  while  we  are  reading  it.  . . . I know  she 
didn't  catch  a lot  of  the  fine  points  . . . but 
surprisingly  enough  she  got  the  story.  She  knew 
what  happened  and  she  would  come  to  me  and  say, 

"So  and  so  did  this  . . . and  that,  and  I didn't 
think  they  would."  I didn't  think  she  would  even 
get  that  far  with  it,  but  she  did. 

Another  student,  Lisa,  chose  The  Yearling  and  Mr.  Gregg  had 

this  to  say. 

It  was  not  specifically  written  for  ten  year  olds. 

It  was  written  for  an  older  audience  although  it's 
considered  classic  children's  literature.  . . . 

It's  hard  to  read.  . . . But  she's  sticking  with 
it.  She's  at  Chapter  8 right  now  and  she's  proud 
of  it.  She  came  to  me  and  showed  me  and  I know 
why.  I told  her  it  was  too  hard,  so  she's  going 
to  show  me,  which  is  good. 

Book  related  strategies  which  were  used  by  all  students 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 
Examples  taken  from  interviews,  R.R.J.  and  observations  will 
illustrate  how  these  strategies  were  used. 


Book  Related  Strategies 

As  students  selected  books  they  used  a number  of  book- 
related  strategies  to  determine  whether  the  books  they  were 
about  to  choose  were  appropriate  for  them.  Sometimes  in  the 
process  of  selecting  one  book  they  used  as  many  as  five 
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strategies.  Most  of  these  strategies  were  used  by  all 
students  at  one  time  or  another  whether  they  were  of  high, 
average,  or  low  ability,  or  whether  they  were  avid  or 
reluctant  readers. 

Summaries.  Titles.  Book  Jackets 

These  strategies  were  used  almost  every  time  students 
chose  books.  This  is  not  surprising  since  reading  summaries 
was  modeled  extensively  by  the  teacher  when  he  helped 
average,  low  ability,  and  reluctant  readers  choose  books. 

On  several  occasions  when  reluctant  readers  like  Tina,  Jason 
and  Holly  were  abandoning  one  book  after  another,  Mr.  Gregg 
chose  books  for  them,  asking  them  to  write  a summary  after 
every  chapter.  This  way  he  was  assured  that  they  were 
reading  and  not  just  flipping  pages.  In  addition,  the 
children  liked  catchy,  funny,  unusual  titles,  and  attractive 
book  jackets.  But  they  usually  pulled  a book  from  the  shelf 
because  they  were  attracted  by  the  title. 

The  researcher  repeatedly  observed  students  using  these 
strategies.  An  example  was  when  Keisha  tried  to  select  a 
book.  She  pulled  several  books  from  the  shelf,  looked  at 
the  titles  and  examined  the  book  jackets.  When  she  finally 
chose  a book  she  said  she  did  so  because  she  liked  the 
illustration  on  the  jacket. 

Sarah,  after  spending  a long  time  looking  at  one  title 
after  another,  finally  decided  on  one.  She  examined  the 
illustration  on  the  cover,  read  the  summary,  read  the  title 
again  and  took  the  book  back  to  her  seat. 
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In  their  interviews  the  students  emphasized  the  role 

the  book  jacket,  the  title,  and  the  summaries  played  in 

their  choice  of  books. 

Researcher:  What  attracts  you  to  a book? 

Shelley:  Usually  the  cover  and  after  the  cover 

usually  what  it  says  on  the  back  . . . 

Layla:  When  I first  go  to  the  library  the  very 

first  thing  I look  for  is  a good  looking  title, 
then  I look  at  the  cover,  then  the  back  (summary) . 

Sally:  I usually  read  the  back  of  the  book 

because  sometimes  it  has  a good  summary  of  the 
story,  and  it  makes  you  want  to  read  the  book. 

Kathy : Well  what  I do  first  is  look  for  a title 
that  really  gets  me,  and  then  I look  at  the  cover 
and  then  read  the  back. 

Lisa:  The  back  and  the  front  cover.  Usually  the 

cover  has  a picture,  if  it  is  good  I read  the 
back,  if  the  back  is  good  it  is  usually  a good 
book. 

The  researcher's  observations  and  the  students' 
responses  emphasize  the  importance  of  displaying  books  in 
the  classroom  so  that  titles  and/or  book  jackets  are  readily 
visible.  This  is  especially  important  when  new  books  are 
added  to  the  library. 

Observing  Contents.  Sampling  and  Flipping  Through  Pages 

These  are  strategies  which  will  become  very  useful  when 
students  begin  to  read  content  area  texts.  Being  able  to 
look  at  the  contents,  headings,  illustrations,  maps  and 
tables  is  one  of  the  steps  in  previewing,  a study  skill 
procedure.  It  gives  students  a quick  overview  of  the 
contents,  activates  prior  knowledge,  helps  them  predict  the 
kind  of  information  they  expect  to  find,  and  is  a time 
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saving  strategy.  According  to  Gillet  and  Temple  (1986)  when 
students  preview  a reading  selection,  "they  do  not  begin 
to  read  it,  but  rather  they  scan  each  page,  looking  at 
illustrations  . . . headings.  . . . They  can  get  an  overall 
general  idea  of  the  content,  just  enough  to  begin  to 
predict.  . . . Previewing  is  effective  with  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction"  (p.  210) . 

Students  in  this  class  used  these  strategies  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  previewing  strategy.  They  looked  at  the 
contents  to  see  what  the  chapters  would  be  about,  they 
sampled  pages  at  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  book,  and 
they  quickly  flipped  through  pages  hoping  to  catch  something 
of  interest.  When  the  researcher  observed  Tom  flipping 
through  the  pages  he  explained  that  he  was  "looking  whether 
the  book  was  hard  or  not,  whether  it  has  words  and  phrases  I 
can't  understand." 

Jeanie  gave  a similar  response  when  the  researcher  saw 
her  flipping  through  pages  and  reading  short  passages  from 
the  book.  She  explained  that  she  was  hoping  something 
exciting  would  "pop  out  at  her." 

After  all,  the  goal  of  any  reading  program  is  to  create 
life-long  readers  who  have  acquired  the  skills  to 
successfully  gain  information  from  texts.  These  strategies, 
however  minuscule,  are  a step  towards  achieving  that  goal. 
Reading  Books  in  a Series.  Same  Author  and  Genre 

A number  of  students,  mostly  those  of  medium  ability, 
chose  to  read  books  in  a series  or  books  of  the  same  genre. 
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Like  the  students  in  Timion's  (1992)  study,  these  students 

had  found  a favorite  author  and  would  seek  out  those 

authors'  books  especially  if  they  were  in  a series.  Tina 

was  one  such  student.  The  following  dialogue  demonstrates. 

Researcher:  What  first  attracts  you  to  a book? 

Tina:  The  author,  my  favorite,  Ann  Martin.  She 

writes  Babv  Sitters  books.  I like  Ann  Martin 
because  she  writes  good  books. 

Researcher:  What  do  you  look  for  when  selecting  a 

book? 

Tina:  I look  for  Ann  Martin's  books  that  I 

haven't  read. 

Researcher:  Please  complete  this  sentence.  The 

books  I like  to  read  are  . . . 

Tina:  Ann  Martin's  books. 

Tina  is  the  typical  reluctant  reader,  but  she  found  a series 
she  liked,  she  knew  she  could  understand,  she  felt 
comfortable  with,  and  she  stuck  with  it. 

Another  student,  Jack,  an  average  reader,  got  started 
on  reading  books  about  Indians  after  listening  to  Mr.  Gregg 
read  one  aloud.  He  then  read  four  books  about  Indians,  all 
by  different  authors.  Then  he  started  on  the  series  Indian 
in  the  Cupboard  and  read  every  one  in  the  series.  When  he 
could  not  find  one  in  the  classroom  library  he  would  take 
his  search  to  the  school  library.  He  commented  in  his 
R.R.J.  that  they  were  the  best  books  he  had  ever  read. 

Ralph,  a chapter  one  student,  did  not  read  too  many 
books  but  when  he  found  an  author  whom  he  liked  he  vowed,  "I 
am  going  to  make  a goal.  I am  going  to  read  all  of  Matt 
Christopher's  books."  Consequently  he  gave  his  book  talk  on 
one  of  Christopher's  books,  A Kid  Who  Only  Hit  Homers,  then 
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he  read  Catch  that  Pass  and  started  on  another  which  was 
given  to  him  by  the  researcher. 

The  researcher  observed  that  introducing  low-average  or 
reluctant  readers  to  a series  they  enjoyed,  hooked  them  to 
reading  and  provided  what  Harris  and  Sipay  (1990)  referred 
to  as  a "lure  and  a ladder"  (p.  674) . They  described  "lure" 
as  different  ways  to  get  children  to  read  for  pleasure,  and 
"ladder"  as  reading  material  that  will  increase  children's 
interest  in  reading  and  help  them  progress  into  "material  of 
superior  quality"  (p.  674) . 

Illustrations 


For  many  students  illustrations  within  the  book  were 

not  a factor  in  their  book  selection  process  although  the 

illustrations  on  the  cover  figured  prominently.  The  few 

children,  mostly  of  middle  ability,  who  used  illustration 

said  it  helped  them  to  understand  the  scenery  better  and  it 

gave  them  an  idea  of  what  everyone  looked  like.  The 

following  excerpts  from  interviews  explain. 

Researcher:  Do  illustrations  play  a role  in  your 

book  selection? 

Colleen:  I don't  really  like  pictures,  just  one 

or  two  to  show  what  everyone  looks  like. 

Sally:  Yes,  sometimes  I looked  at  the  pictures 

and  it  helped  me  understand  it  (the  story) . 

Researcher:  What  is  your  favorite  way  to  choose 

books? 

Rick:  Illustration  I guess. 

Researcher:  What  kinds  of  pictures  do  you  like? 

Rick:  Those  that  show  what  they  are  doing.  For 

non-fiction  I look  for  what  the  environment  looks 
like. 


Joe:  (I  like)  funny  pictures,  neat  pictures  like 

of  dragons  and  volcanoes. 

Not  only  did  many  students  not  use  illustrations  to 
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choose  books,  they  did  not  like  them  in  the  books  they  read. 
In  response  to  the  question  asked  above  the  following  were 
some  of  the  responses. 

Fabian:  No,  usually  they  (the  illustrations) 

deceive  you.  You  have  a picture  in  mind  of  the 
character  and  then  it  changes  description. 

Tom:  I like  books  without  illustrations.  They 

take  up  a lot  of  space. 

It  appears  that  for  this  age  group  illustrations  are 
not  important,  but  when  there  are  illustrations  in  books 
that  students  choose  they  like  them  to  enhance  the  story. 

The  researcher  observed  that  on  occasions  when  students  read 
books  with  illustration,  after  reading  a description  of  a 
character  or  a scenery,  they  would  turn  to  the  illustration 
to  verify  the  description. 

Book-related  strategies  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  used  are  presented  in  Table  4.  The  numbers  indi- 
cate that  overall  reading  summaries  was  the  most  frequent 
strategy  used.  It  was  the  favorite  strategy  of  high  (36%) 
as  well  as  medium  ability  (30%)  students.  This  strategy  was 
used  by  the  low  readers  only  16%  of  the  time.  Their 
strategy  of  choice  was  looking  at  the  title.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  data.  Since  the  low  readers 
read  a number  of  books  in  a series  or  of  the  same  genre, 
looking  at  the  title  made  sense  to  them. 
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Table  4 

Student  Initiated  Strategies 
For  Readers  of  Low,  Medium  and  High  Ability 


Strategies 

L 

% 

M 

% 

H 

% 

Total  % 

Summary 

6 

(14.5) 

50 

(27.1) 

30 

(33) 

86 

(27.2) 

Book  Jackets 

7 

(17) 

29 

(16) 

14 

(15.3) 

50 

(15.8) 

Title 

11 

(27) 

28 

(15.3) 

10 

(11) 

49 

(15.5) 

Sampling 

6 

(14.5) 

17 

(9.2) 

17 

(18.7) 

40 

(12.7) 

Illustrations 

2 

(5) 

12 

(6.5) 

1 

(1) 

15 

(4.7) 

Author/Series 

1 

(2.4) 

13 

(7.2) 

1 

(1) 

15 

(4.7) 

Flips  through 
pages 

1 

(2.4) 

6 

(3.2) 

5 

(6) 

12 

(3.8) 

Genre 

2 

(5) 

7 

(3.8) 

2 

(2.2) 

11 

(3.5) 

Content 

1 

(2.4) 

5 

(2.7) 

3 

(3.2) 

9 

(2.9) 

Miscellaneous : 

Book  Talks 

2 

(5) 

2 

(1.1) 

3 

(3.2) 

7 

(2.3) 

Movies 

0 

(0) 

3 

(1.6) 

1 

(1) 

4 

(1.3) 

Similar  Story 

0 

(0) 

4 

(2.1) 

0 

(0) 

4 

(1.3) 

Re-read 
Favorite  Books 

1 

(2.4) 

1 

(0.5) 

2 

(2.2) 

4 

(1.3) 

Newbery  Award 

0 

(0) 

1 

(0.5) 

2 

(2.2) 

3 

(0.9) 

Book  Reviews 

0 

(0) 

3 

(1.6) 

0 

(0) 

3 

(0.9) 

Number  of 
Pages 

1 

(2.4) 

2 

(1.1) 

0 

(0) 

3 

(0.9) 

Read  about 
The  Author 

0 

(0) 

1 

(0.5) 

0 

(0) 

1 

(0.3) 

Total 


41 


184 


91 


316  (100%) 
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For  the  high  readers  the  second  most  used  strategy  was 
sampling,  but  overall  it  was  the  fourth  favorite.  For  the 
middle  and  low  readers  it  took  third  place.  The  second  most 
used  strategy  for  these  two  groups  was  the  book  jacket  which 
ranked  third  in  the  high  readers'  list  of  strategies.  For 
the  medium  ability  readers  the  title  was  used  as  often  as 
the  book  jacket.  Like  the  low  readers,  many  students  of 
medium  ability  read  books  in  a series  and  books  of  the  same 
genre,  therefore  checking  the  title  would  be  important  to 
them. 

The  use  of  illustrations  was  not  a strategy  which  was 
used  very  often,  only  5%  overall,  but  it  was  used  more  often 
by  the  medium  readers  than  either  the  high  or  low  students. 
Colleen  and  Rick,  medium  ability  students,  and  Sally,  a 
student  of  high  ability,  expected  illustrations  to  enhance 
the  story.  Colleen  wanted  illustrations  to  show  "what  the 
characters  looked  like,"  Rick  wanted  them  to  show  "what  the 
characters  were  doing"  and  Sally  expected  them  to  "give  her 
a better  understanding  of  the  story."  Fabian,  one  of  the 
low  students,  said  that  illustrations  deceived  him.  It 
might  be  that  the  low  students  have  enough  difficulty  just 
keeping  up  with  the  text  and  do  not  need  to  be  distracted  by 
illustrations . 

Choosing  books  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  series, 
and  of  the  same  genre  were  used  more  often  by  the  low  and 
medium  readers  than  by  the  high  readers.  The  reasons  for 
this  were  explained  earlier.  In  addition  students  in  the 
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high  group  were  more  confident  about  reading  different  kinds 
of  books,  and  books  which  challenged  them.  As  Shelley  said, 
when  asked  which  was  the  best  book  she  had  ever  read,  "I 
read  so  much  I couldn't  pick  one."  Layla  explained  it  all 
when  in  reply  to  the  researcher's  question  about  the  kinds 
of  books  she  had  read  she  said  simply,  "A  little  bit  of 
everything. " 

All  readers  used  the  strategy  of  flipping  through  the 
pages,  but  the  high  readers  used  it  more  often,  and  the  low 
readers  used  it  the  least.  They  all  used  it  for  different 
reasons.  Most  of  the  low  and  middle  readers  who  used  this 
strategy  were  looking  for  funny  parts,  wierd  parts,  action, 
excitement,  or  for  those  who  had  to  write  chapter  summaries 
the  length  of  the  chapters.  Students  of  high  ability, 
however,  reported  that  they  were  looking  for  a good  story, 
and  difficult  words  that  would  slow  down  their  reading  rate. 
Other  Strategies 

Some  strategies  were  used  very  infrequently  and  only  by 
a few  students.  These  strategies  included  selecting  books 
because  of  book  talks,  because  they  had  seen  the  movie, 
because  the  story  was  similar  to  one  they  had  read  before, 
because  of  the  length,  and  because  the  books  had  won  awards. 

Some  students  selected  books  after  reading  reviews,  and 
reading  about  the  author.  A small  number  chose  books 
they  had  read  previously  and  enjoyed,  and  they  wanted  to 
experience  that  enjoyment  again.  Table  4 gives  a summary  of 
these  strategies. 


Of  these  strategies  students'  book  talk  was  the  most 
common  reason  given  for  reading  a book.  Seven  students — 
two  low  and  two  medium  ability  readers  and  three  from  the 
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high  group — reported  that  they  used  this  strategy.  In 
addition,  they  all  read  books  because  of  book  talks  given  by 
high  and  medium  ability  readers,  but  none  had  read  books 
because  of  the  book  talks  given  by  the  low  readers.  This 
does  not  mean  that  books  read  by  the  low  readers  were  not 
read  by  the  other  two  groups,  because  they  have,  but  they 
were  read  before  the  book  talk. 

The  next  most  reported  strategy  was  reading  a book 
because  they  had  either  seen  or  heard  about  the  movie.  Coy- 
Shaffer  and  Pettit  (1992)  found  that  when  books  were  made 
into  movies  children  were  influenced  to  read  them.  This 
strategy  was  used  by  all  three  groups  but  more  so  by  the 
medium  ability  readers.  Jeanie,  a medium  ability  reader, 
reported  that  her  friends  told  her  that  My  Girl  was  a very 
good  movie,  so  she  had  to  read  the  book.  Kathy,  reporting 
on  the  same  book,  said  she  chose  it  because  she  probably 
would  not  get  to  see  the  movie.  Colleen  had  seen  the  movie 
Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory  and  after  reading  the  book 
reported  that  the  book  was  better. 

Another  reason  students  gave  for  choosing  books  was 
that  a particular  book  reminded  them  of  one  they  had  read 
before.  Students,  all  of  whom  were  medium  ability  readers, 
reported  that  either  the  summary  or  the  cover  reminded  them 
of  a book  they  had  read  previously.  On  one  of  these 
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occasions  the  student  abandoned  the  book  because  he  said  it 
was  not  at  all  what  he  had  expected. 

Three  strategies,  the  number  of  pages,  Newbery  Award, 
and  book  reviews  were  reported  an  equal  number  of  times. 
Only  three  students,  one  in  the  low  and  two  in  the  middle 
group,  used  the  number  of  pages.  Holly,  the  low  student, 
consistently  read  books  with  under  200  pages  but  the  medium 
abiiity  student,  Lisa,  had  read  some  longer  books.  This 
time  Mr.  Gregg  was  recommending  a book  to  her  which  she  was 
not  sure  she  would  like  so  she  was  hesitant  to  read  it. 
Jason,  the  other  medium  ability  reader,  chose  short  books 
because  he  had  to  write  chapter  summaries,  and  shorter  books 
meant  fewer  chapters. 

Only  three  students,  two  of  the  top  readers  and  one 
medium  reader,  read  books  because  they  had  won  awards.  The 
following  excerpts  from  one  interview  explains  why  Tom  chose 
award  winning  books. 

Researcher:  What  first  attracts  you  to  a book? 

Tom:  Whether  it  is  a Newbery  Honor  Book. 

Researcher : What  do  you  look  for  when  selecting  a 

book? 

Tom:  I look  if  it's  won  any  medals. 

Researcher : Please  complete  this  sentence.  The 

books  I like  to  read  are  . . . 

Tom:  I like  to  read  Newbery  Honor  Books  because  I 
know  they'll  be  good,  because  different  people 
have  read  them  and  think  they  are  good. 

Shelley,  a high  ability  reader  and  Lisa,  a medium 

ability  reader,  were  not  as  enthusiastic  about  picking  honor 

books  but  they  mentioned  in  their  R.R.j.s  that  two  of  the 
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books  they  picked,  Hatchet  and  Bridge  to  Terabithia  were 

Honor  Book  and  Newbery  Award  winners  respectively. 

Reading  book  reviews  was  not  a popular  strategy,  and 

only  three  students,  all  medium  readers,  appeared  to  use  it. 

When  questioned  by  the  researcher  they  explained  that  if  the 

r"ev^-ews  were  similar  to  what  they  read  in  the  summary  they 

would  consider  reading  the  book,  if  not  they  wouldn't.  Two 

high  ability  students  who  read  reviews  but  did  not  consider 

it  one  of  their  strategies  had  this  to  say. 

Sally : Sometimes  I read  them,  but  sometimes  they 

are  not  true.  I read  the  reviews  in  Cousins  and 
what  they  said  about  it  made  me  want  to  read  it, 
but  it  was  not  like  it,  and  I didn't  like  it  at 
all. 

Shelley:  I read  them  after  I finish  the  book  and 

I see  how  I think  about  the  book  if  it  is  the 
same. 

Students,  like  adults,  like  to  read  good  books  more 
than  once.  Samuels  (1979)  recommended  repeated  readings  to 
improve  fluency , but  the  students  in  this  classroom  who  read 
the  same  books  more  than  once  were  not  only  reading  to 
improve  fluency  but  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  it.  Four 
students  reported  reading  or  planning  to  read  the  same  book 
more  than  once;  two  of  them  were  high  ability  readers,  and 
one  each  of  medium  and  low  ability.  When  Mr.  Gregg  inquired 
why  they  wanted  to  read  the  book  again.  Allie  replied  that 
she  had  "read  it  some  time  ago  and  enjoyed  it,  and  would 
like  to  read  and  enjoy  it  again." 
the  following  responses. 


The  other  students  gave 


Sarah : I read  Number  the  Stars  and  it  was  so  good 

I want  to  read  it  again. 
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Freita ; It's  an  exciting  book.  I might  read  it 
over  and  over  again. 

Layla,  an  avid  reader,  had  another  reason  for  repeating  a 
book.  When  she  could  not  find  a suitable  book  to  read  she 
would  reread  one  that  she  had  read  previously. 

Routman  (1988)  encouraged  repeated  readings  of  a book, 
and  although  she  was  referring  to  predictable  books  for 
young  children,  the  principle  applies  just  as  well  for  older 
children.  She  explained  that  as  children  read  the  same  book 
over  again  they  became  more  familiar  with  the  text  and  were 
therefore  able  to  read  with  expression  which  added  to  their 
enjoyment  of  the  book. 

Another  strategy  which  the  researcher  observed  being 
used  was  reading  information  about  the  author.  Only  one 
student  used  this  strategy.  When  questioned  by  the 
researcher  her  response  was  that  she  wanted  to  see  what 
other  books  that  author  had  written. 

Like  Timion  (1992) , the  researcher  realized  that 
"selecting  the  right  book  is  a very  important  part  of  the 
reading  process  for  young  readers  just  as  it  is  for  adult 
readers"  (p.  220) . This  is  all  the  more  reason  for  students 
to  develop  strategies  of  their  own  so  that  the  teacher  can 
be  assured  that  they  are  choosing  quality  books. 

In  this  section  over  30  strategies  used  by  fourth-grade 
students  were  described.  Most  of  the  strategies  were  used 
by  all  ability  levels  although  some  were  used  more 
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extensively  by  low  ability  students  than  by  those  of  high 
ability.  There  were  two  strategies  not  used  by  high  ability 
students.  For  instance,  no  low  or  medium  ability  student 
recommended  books  to  students  of  high  ability,  and  because 
all  these  high  ability  students  were  avid  readers  the 
teacher  did  not  have  to  constantly  give  encouragement  to  get 
them  to  read.  All  the  students  used  several  strategies  but 
some  of  them  had  favorite  strategies  which  they  used  every 
time  they  selected  a book.  Also  discussed  in  this  section 
was  how  Mr.  Gregg  modeled  the  strategies  which  students 
practiced. 

The  next  section  of  this  chapter  will  address  the  third 
guestion  of  this  study  and  will  include  profiles  of  one  avid 
and  one  reluctant  reader. 

Strategies  Used  by  Avid  and  Reluctant  Readers 

The  third  guestion  asked:  What  were  the  differences/ 

similarities  in  strategies  used  by  the  avid  and  reluctant 
readers  in  this  fourth-grade  class?  Mr.  Gregg  and  the 
researcher  identified  the  avid  and  reluctant  readers,  and 
determined  that  avid  readers  were  those  students  who  read  in 
their  leisure  time,  talked  to  teachers  and  peers  about 
books,  recommended  books  to  other  students  and  often  planned 
what  to  read  next.  The  reluctant  readers  were  those  who  had 
to  be  told  to  read,  needed  to  be  monitored  constantly  and 
would  sometimes  pretend  that  they  were  reading  when  they 
were  not.  All  but  one  avid  reader  was  a high  ability  reader 
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and  four  medium  and  three  low  readers  made  up  the  reluctant 
readers.  Examples  from  field  notes,  interviews,  R.R.J.  and 
R.R.S.  will  be  used  in  the  description  of  these  readers. 

As  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  research,  an  avid  reader 
is  one  who  chooses  to  read  in  his/her  leisure  time.  In  this 
fourth-grade  classroom  Layla  is  a typical  avid  reader.  She 
is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  this  class  but  is  the  most 
vocal  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  books.  She  is  from  a 
family  of  readers  who  recommend  books  to  her.  In  her  R.R.J. 
she  reported 

I'm  reading  Little  Women.  I wasn't  going  to  read 
it  but  my  mom  and  sister  were  always  nagging  me  to 
read  it,  and  it's  a great  book.  When  I'm  done  I'm 
going  to  read  Little  Men. 

In  an  informal  correspondence  Layla's  mother  volunteered 
that  Layla  "re-reads  books  from  early  childhood  favorites  to 
recent  discoveries."  She  reads  books  with  interesting  book 
jackets  and  jacket  content  synopses,  books  from  a series 
started  and  enjoyed,  books  by  a familiar  author,  and  as 
Layla  herself  said,  "I'll  try  out  just  about  anything."  in 
commenting  on  how  she  chose  books  before  this  class  Layla 
said 

When  I was  little  I went  to  the  library  and 
practically  dumped  the  whole  shelf  into  my  bag  and 
then  came  back  the  next  day  because  I had  read 
them  all  already. 

Now  Layla  reads  an  average  of  ten  books  each  week  and  will 
do  just  about  anything  to  find  time  to  read.  The  following 
scenario  taken  from  field  notes  explains. 
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It  was  the  end  of  the  reading  period  and  both  the 
students  and  some  parents  had  planned  a surprise 
party  for  Mr.  Gregg.  They  got  him  out  of  the  room 
and  everyone  was  scurrying  around  to  get  the  room 
ready.  In  all  this  hustle  and  bustle  Layla  found 
a spot  behind  the  teacher's  desk  where  no  one 
would  see  her  and  made  herself  comfortable  with  a 
book. 

Layla  wrote  long  detailed  entries  in  her  R.R.J.  An  example 
of  this  is  in  Figure  4.  This  description  of  Layla  as  an 
avid  reader  fits  the  description  given  by  Fielding,  Wilson 
and  Anderson  (1986).  They  found  that  avid  readers  did  as 
much  as  20  times  more  independent  reading  than  did  the 
reluctant  readers.  Goodman  and  Goodman  (1983)  noted  the 
relationship  between  children  who  read  literature  and  their 
writing  proficiency.  They  found  many  similarities  between 
the  instances  of  comprehension  and  composing.  Layla's  entry 
is  an  example  of  the  language  of  trade  books  influencing  the 
composition  of  children  who  read  literature. 

The  reluctant  reader  on  the  other  hand  needed  to  be 
told  to  read  and  to  be  constantly  monitored.  Fabian  is  a 
reluctant  reader.  He  is  easily  distracted,  would  rather  be 
doing  other  things,  and  has  to  be  constantly  reminded  to 
read. 

Fabian's  parents  are  professionals  but  are  not  readers. 
His  father  admitted  that  since  graduating  from  college  it 
was  not  until  guite  recently  that  he  actually  finished  a 
novel . Fabian  is  a Chapter  One  student  but  one  would  never 
detect  that  by  talking  to  him.  He  knows  all  the  right 
things  to  say,  and  gives  very  intelligent  answers.  When  he 
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Figure  4 — Layla's  Journal  Entry 
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is  forced  to  read  he  understands  what  he  reads  as  evidenced 
by  the  book  talks  he  gave.  When  asked  how  he  chose  books 
before  this  class  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  read  very 
much,  and  that  when  he  went  to  the  public  library  he  was  not 
very  selective,  but  just  pulled  a book  from  the  shelf.  He 
was  frequently  seen  by  the  classroom  library  but  was  not 
really  choosing  books;  that  was  just  a way  for  him  to  pass 
the  time.  Instead  of  reading  he  would  pretend  to  be  making 
entries  in  his  R.R.J.  or  reading  response  sheet  (R.R.S.). 

■^vid  readers  consisted  of  the  seven  high  ability 
readers  and  one  medium  ability  reader.  Three  low  ability 
and  four  medium  ability  readers  made  up  the  reluctant 
readers.  Table  5 gives  a list  of  these  students  and  the 
strategies  they  used. 

The  table  shows  that  only  one  strategy  was  used 
exclusively  by  one  group  but  that  all  other  strategies  were 
shared,  although  one  group  used  some  more  frequently  than 
the  other.  Teacher  recommendation,  self-selection,  and 
genre  were  used  by  both  groups.  The  difference  was  that 
books  were  recommended  to  the  reluctant  readers  more  often 
than  to  the  avid  readers.  An  example  was  Holly  with  whom 
Mr.  Gregg  spent  much  time  recommending  one  book  after 
another.  Each  time  she  would  try  a few  pages  then  abandon 
the  book.  Finally  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Gregg  said,  "Holly,  I 
can't  stay  with  you  all  day,  pick  a few  books  you  think  you 
would  like  to  read  then  bring  them  to  me  and  I'll  see  which 
one  is  best  for  you." 


The  problem  continued  for  several 
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minutes  after  that  with  Holly  abandoning  one  book  after 
another,  then  finally  choosing  one.  Avid  readers  made  more 
selections  on  their  own,  and  the  reluctant  readers  relied 
more  on  genre  and  series  than  the  avid  readers.  When 
reluctant  readers  found  a series  that  they  liked  they 
consistently  chose  books  in  that  series.  This  is  also  the 
reason  that  more  reluctant  then  avid  readers  used  the  title 
to  select  books.  An  example  was  Tina  who  read  Baby  Sitter's 
Little  Sister  Super  Special  then  numbers  one,  three  and  five 
in  the  series.  Mr.  Gregg  usually  recommends  books  to  this 
group  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  series.  The  following 
is  what  occurred  when  he  tried  to  get  Tina  to  change 
patterns.  Mr.  Gregg  recommended  Maniac  Maaaep  and  after  one 
week  Tina  had  read  just  20  pages.  She  constantly  tried  to 
return  to  the  Baby  Sitter's  series  but  Mr.  Gregg  refused 
her.  After  three  weeks  she  was  just  about  half-way  through 
the  book. 

Another  method  used  to  steer  students  out  of  a 

particular  series  was  explained  by  Mr.  Gregg. 

If  they  are  into  Boxcar  Children  I'll  say  wow! 
they  like  mysteries  so  I'll  steer  them  toward  The 
Mixed  Up  Files  of  Mrs.  Basil  E.  Frankweiter  which 
is  a mystery  but  there  is  a lot  more  happening 
there.  Then  slowly  I'll  move  them  out  of  just  the 
one  track  they're  on. 

Reading  the  summary  was  a strategy  used  by  all  avid 
readers  and  all  but  one  reluctant  reader.  Sarah,  an  avid 
reader,  and  Jeanie,  a reluctant  reader,  stand  out.  Jeanie 
abandoned  many  books  and  each  time  she  returned  to  the 
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library  she  repeated  the  strategy.  Sarah,  on  the  other  hand 
chose  two  or  three  books  each  time  and  she  read  the  summary 
of  each. 

Both  avid  and  reluctant  readers  used  the  book  jacket, 
the  only  exception  was  Tasha,  who  in  general  used  fewer 
strategies  and  used  them  less  freguently.  The  avid  readers 
used  the  book  jacket  more  often.  Since  reluctant  readers 
choose  books  in  a series  they  knew  who  the  characters  were 
and  what  they  were  like,  the  book  jacket  was  not  that 
important  in  giving  them  any  new  information. 

More  avid  than  reluctant  readers  sampled  pages.  In 
general  the  books  in  a series  have  the  same  story  line,  they 
begin  and  end  in  predictable  ways;  therefore  the  reluctant 
reader's  need  for  sampling  pages  was  minimal.  The  need  for 
sampling  arose  when  they  were  forced  to  choose  other  books. 
Avid  readers  read  a variety  of  books  and  therefore  their 
need  to  sample  was  greater. 

Student  discussion  and  student  recommendation  were 
engaged  in  mostly  by  the  reluctant  readers.  Recommendations 
were  generally  made  by  the  avid  readers  and  when  they  were 
involved  in  discussions  it  was  to  give  information  to 
reluctant  readers  about  books  they  were  thinking  of  reading. 

Students  who  asked  for  assistance  were  mostly  from  the 
group  of  avid  readers.  They  were  always  interested  in 
trying  out  new  books  and  in  finding  out  whether  Mr.  Gregg 
had  read  them  and  if  he  had,  what  his  opinions  were.  The 
reluctant  readers  did  not  want  Mr.  Gregg  to  recommend  books 
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they  did  not  wish  to  read  so  they  persisted  with  genres, 
authors  or  series  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Both  groups  flipped  through  pages,  read  the  table  of 
contents , and  checked  the  number  of  pages  when  trying  to 
select  books  but  for  entirely  different  reasons.  Holly  and 
Jason,  at  one  stage  had  to  write  summaries  at  the  end  of 
every  chapter;  therefore  when  they  flipped  the  pages  they 
were  looking  at  the  number  of  pages,  the  number  of  chapters 
and  how  long  the  chapters  were.  Keisha  and  Jeanie  did  not 
write  summaries  but  they  were  interested  in  reading  shorter 
books  and  were  also  hoping  to  find  an  exciting  or  funny  part 
as  they  turned  the  pages.  The  avid  readers  on  the  other 
hand  were  desirous  of  finding  out  if  there  were  any 
difficult  words  that  they  could  not  understand  that  would 
impede  their  fluency . When  Lisa  inquired  about  the  number 
of  pages  she  did  so  because  Mr . Gregg  recommended  a book  she 
did  not  want  to  read. 

Illustrations  were  used  by  all  but  one  of  the  reluctant 
readers,  and  by  only  one  avid  reader.  Sally  used 
illustrations  to  give  her  a better  understanding  of  the 
story.  Fabian  used  them  for  the  same  reason  but  complains 
that  sometimes  the  illustrations  were  not  accurate  because 
they  did  not  match  the  picture  he  had  in  his  mind.  Other 
reluctant  readers  liked  books  with  illustrations  because 
they  took  up  space,  therefore  there  was  less  print  to  be 


read. 
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Book  talks  was  a strategy  used  by  both  groups  but  it 
was  used  more  often  by  avid  than  reluctant  readers.  One 
explanation  could  be  that  avid  readers  were  always  anxious 
to  read  different  kinds  of  books  whereas  the  reluctant 
readers  were  for  the  most  part  content  with  reading  only 
certain  categories. 

Only  avid  readers  re-read  books  or  chose  books  because 
they  had  won  medals.  Layla  re-read  books  when  she  had 
nothing  else  to  read  and  Sarah  did  so  because  of  the 
enjoyment  she  got  from  reading  them  the  first  time.  Tom 
explained  that  he  chose  award  winning  books  because  they 
were  books  that  had  been  read  by  many  and  considered  to  be 
good. 

Seeing  the  movie  and  reading  the  book  for  comparison 
was  a strategy  used  by  three  reluctant  readers  but  only  one 
avid  reader.  Kathy  and  Jeanie  had  not  seen  the  movie  My 
Girl  but  wanted  to  read  the  book  because  they  had  heard  how 
good  the  movie  was.  In  the  case  of  Tina  and  Fabian,  they 
had  seen  the  movie  and  were  curious  whether  the  book  was  any 
different. 

Perhaps  the  strategy  which  is  most  significant  in 
determining  whether  a child  grows  up  liking  reading  is  the 
parents'  involvement.  Researchers  like  Durkin  (1974-75), 
Sutton  (1969),  and  Sheridan  (1982)  indicated  that  early 
parental  involvement  had  an  impact  on  children's  attitudes 
towards  reading.  And  Ransbury  (1973)  found  that  an 
important  influence  on  children's  attitude  is  how  they 
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perceive  their  parents'  attitude  toward  reading.  Table  5 
indicates  that  most  of  the  avid  readers  read  books 
recommended  by  members  of  their  family.  In  her  interview 
with  the  researcher  Shelley  indicated  that  she  liked  reading 
because  her  grandmother,  mother  and  sister  taught  her  to 
read  when  she  was  young.  She  gets  most  of  the  books  she 
reads  from  her  home  because  her  "mom  is  a principal  and  she 
buys  a lot  of  books  because  she  encourages  reading." 

In  an  informal  conversation  with  Tom's  mother  she  told 
the  researcher  that  at  age  five  Tom  was  requesting  books  be 
read  to  him,  one  of  them  being  The  Wizard  of  Oz . During  her 
reading  if  she  missed  sections  or  read  the  wrong  words  he 
would  call  her  attention  to  them. 

Only  three  of  the  seven  reluctant  readers  mentioned  any 
parental  involvement.  In  fact  a parent  of  one  of  these 
students  mentioned  that  their  interest  was  in  getting  their 
son  involved  in  sports  and  there  was  no  time  to  spend 
reading.  This  involvement  in  sports  is  manifested  in  the 
types  of  books  read  by  Joe.  He  reads  mostly  books  about 
sports,  particularly  baseball. 

Because  there  are  so  many  activities  competing  for 
children's  attention  it  is  imperative  that  parents  become 
involved  in  helping  to  provide  the  right  atmosphere  which 
will  help  children  cultivate  a good  attitude  towards 
reading.  As  Galda  and  Cullinan  (1991)  found,  "Being  able  to 
read  literature  is  one  basic  reason  for  becoming  literate 
and  for  making  reading  a lifelong  habit  (p.  534). 
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In  the  next  section  the  trend  which  had  begun  to  emerge 
for  selecting  books  will  be  discussed. 

Observable  Trend 

The  researcher  observed  that  there  was  a move  from 
dependence  on  the  teacher  to  help  them  select  books  to 
discussion  with  peers.  The  researcher  noted  that  after  a 
time  students  took  the  recommendations  of  their  peers  over 
that  of  the  teacher.  Several  incidents  of  this  were 
observed.  The  interview  with  Linda  was  just  one  example. 

The  researcher  asked  her  who  influenced  her  book  selections 
and  she  said  "Mr.  Gregg,"  but  when  the  researcher  asked, 

"How  do  you  know  when  a book  is  right  for  you?"  Linda 
replied:  "Lots  of  people  read  it  and  lots  of  people  say  it 
is  a very  good  book  and  I am  going  to  like  it."  This 
statement  compares  to  what  Hepler  and  Hickman  (1982)  found 
when  they  studied  the  responses  of  fifth  and  sixth  graders 
to  literature.  They  found  that  students'  comments  showed 
that  they  belonged  to  what  they  referred  to  as  a community 
of  readers.  Students  made  comments  like  "Everyone  in  the 
class  read  it,  so  I figured  I ought  to"  (p.  280) . After 
about  a month  at  the  site  the  researcher  noticed  students 
beginning  to  meet  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  by  the 
classroom  library.  As  time  went  by  these  gatherings  became 
more  frequent  as  students  shared  books  and  tried  to  convince 
their  peers  to  read  a particular  book  by  reading  to  them  an 
"exciting  part"  or  a "funny  part." 

Mr.  Gregg  commented  on  this  in  his  interview.  He  said 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I was  choosing  almost 
everybody's  books  . . . but  now  it's  leaning  more 
towards  peer  influence. 
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Layla  gave  an  example  of  peer  influence  in  her  interview 
with  the  researcher.  She  explained  that  she  abandoned  a 
book  which  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Gregg  but  later  went  back 
and  read  it  after  a discussion  with  one  of  her  classmates. 

As  in  Calkin's  (1983)  study  these  students  were 
becoming  more  independent,  and  instead  of  conferencing  with 
the  teacher  they  were  conferencing  with  each  other.  This 
lack  of  reliance  on  the  teacher  can  be  seen  in  the  number  of 
times  when  students  selected  books  on  their  own  (Table  3) . 

Overwhelmingly,  the  selection  strategy  of  choice  was 
that  of  reading  the  summary,  and  this  was  the  popular  choice 
for  all  groups.  This  has  implications  for  publishers  of 
children's  books.  James,  a medium  ability  student,  stated 
that  sometimes  the  summary  did  not  give  a true  picture  of 
what  the  book  would  be  like.  This  and  other  implications 
will  be  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 

Additional  Findings 

Three  questions  were  addressed  in  the  findings  of  this 
study.  There  were  additional  findings  which  are  important 
to  the  book-selection  process.  One  was  the  confidence  which 
most  students  felt  in  their  ability  to  choose,  talk  about, 
ask  and  answer  questions  about  books;  the  other  involved 
their  attitudes  towards  reading;  and  the  third  involved  the 
role  the  teacher  played  in  the  process. 
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The  researcher  was  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 

school  year  when  this  program  began,  and  therefore  had  no 

first-hand  knowledge  of  where  the  students  started.  But 

from  comments  made  by  the  students  and  the  teacher  she  was 

able  to  get  a fairly  accurate  picture. 

Of  the  24  students  in  the  study  (one  dropped  out  after 

one  and  a half  weeks)  11  of  them  were  confident  about 

choosing  books  on  their  own,  11  chose  books  on  their  own  but 

asked  for  help  sometimes,  and  only  2 students  indicated  that 

they  depended  on  others  to  help  them.  Fabian,  one  of  the 

reluctant  readers,  remarked  that  "I  am  choosing  them 

independently  now  because  I am  familiar  with  more  books." 

Other  students  had  this  to  say: 

Lisa:  I depend  on  myself.  ...  He  (Mr.  Gregg) 

helped  me  to  determine  what  books  I like  to  read. 

Rick:  I choose  books  myself.  Before,  just  about 

everybody  helped  me.  I am  only  reading  series 
right  now  so  it's  easy. 

The  students'  confidence  also  showed  when  they  gave 
their  book  talks.  Ralph,  a low  ability  student,  gave  his 
book  talk  on  The  Kid  Who  Only  Hit  Homers.  He  started  out  by 
stating  why  he  chose  the  book,  gave  his  ratings  and  his 
reasons  for  that  rating.  He  went  on  to  give  a short  summary 
of  the  book  and  to  talk  about  his  favorite  character.  He 
ended  by  comparing  his  favorite  character  with  himself.  He 
had  such  confidence  in  himself,  he  gave  his  talk  without 
notes  and  without  the  crutch  of  having  the  book  while  he 
spoke.  The  class  was  so  impressed  by  his  delivery  they 
applauded. 
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Students  also  developed  good  questioning  techniques. 

After  Ralph's  book  talk  they  asked  the  following  questions. 

Freita:  Would  you  read  another  book  by  this 

author? 

Ralph:  Yes.  I am  reading  one  now. 

Fabian:  Why  would  you  want  to  read  another  book 

by  the  same  author? 

Ralph:  Because  this  book  is  good.  I read  some 

other  books  he  wrote  and  the  characters  remind  me 
of  myself. 

Fabian:  How  does  this  book  compare  to  the  one  you 

read  before? 

Ralph:  This  one  is  better  because  the  kid  went 

from  just  wanting  to  play  baseball  to  becoming  one 
of  the  best  hitters,  and  when  other  kids  watched 
him  hit  the  ball  and  saw  how  good  he  could  hit 
they  wanted  to  be  his  friend. 

Rick:  Before  he  could  hit  homers  was  he  a nerd  or 

was  he  popular? 

Ralph:  He  was  popular  and  had  friends. 

This  discourse  showed  that  students  had  learned  to 
follow  a line  of  questioning  without  soliciting  only  a yes 
or  no  answer.  Additionally,  if  students  were  unsure  about 
statements  made  by  the  presenter  he/she  was  asked  to 
clarify.  This  technique  of  questioning  used  to  improve 
comprehension  is  akin  to  reciprocal  teaching  developed  by 
Palincsar  and  Brown  (1986)  to  lead  students  through  the 
steps  of  reading  comprehension  so  that  on  their  own  students 


can  use  strategies  that  help  to  improve  their  comprehension. 

The  second  finding  involves  students'  attitudes  towards 
reading.  On  several  occasions  the  researcher  observed 
actions  or  heard  students'  comments  which  gave  an  indication 
of  their  positive  attitude  towards  reading. 

Enrichment  and  Chapter  One  students  left  the  reading 
workshop  every  day  to  attend  their  respective  programs,  and 
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it  was  always  with  great  reluctance  that  they  did  so. 

Sarah,  a high  ability  reader,  had  just  been  placed  in  the 
enrichment  class.  When  Layla  and  Sally  heard  this  they 
wanted  to  know  why  anyone  would  want  to  leave  reading 
workshop  to  go  to  a boring  program.  On  another  occasion 
Ralph  was  about  to  give  his  author  talk  when  he  was  summoned 
to  go  to  his  program.  He  was  very  reluctant  and  asked,  "Do 
I have  to?"  The  researcher  had  planned  to  present  each 
student  with  a book  as  her  appreciation  for  their 
participation  in  her  study.  She  brought  in  a box  of  books 
for  the  teacher's  approval.  When  the  students  saw  the  books 
their  eyes  lit  up  and  everyone  wanted  to  know  if  the  books 
were  theirs. 

Children's  comments  were  also  an  indication  of  their 
positive  attitude.  When  Rick  was  asked  what  motivated  him 
to  read,  he  replied, 

Mr.  Gregg  says  so.  He  pretty  much  got  me  started. 

I like  to  read  now,  but  did  not  read  much  before. 

Jack  also  had  some  comments. 

Before  I came  to  this  class  I had  to  read  out  of 
reading  books.  I couldn't  read  what  I wanted  but 
now  I can.  I prefer  to  be  able  to  choose  books. 

If  I go  to  a class  that  uses  one  book  I would  go 
to  the  library  to  find  other  books. 

Any  discussion  of  books  in  the  class,  whether  formal  or 
informal,  piqued  children's  interests.  Tom  went  to  Mr. 

Gregg  to  talk  about  The  Kid  From  Tomkinsville . Jack 
overheard  the  discussion  and  left  his  place  to  find  out  what 
book  they  were  discussing  and  what  they  were  saying  about 
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it.  It  was  evident  to  anyone  who  walked  into  the  room  that 
most  of  the  students  were  reading  not  because  they  were 
forced  to  but  because  they  wanted  to.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  goals  of  a reading  teacher. 

These  students  did  not  all  start  out  as  readers,  as 
their  comments  and  actions  reveal,  and  they  did  not  become 
readers  just  by  their  teacher  presenting  them  with  books, 
but  because  the  teacher's  actions  sent  the  message  that 
reading  was  important  and  enjoyable.  He  communicated  this 
message  through  the  books  he  read  aloud,  through  the  stories 
he  told  them  about  books  he  had  read,  being  knowledgeable 
about  the  books  he  recommended,  and  most  importantly  through 
reading  with  them.  Allie,  a medium  student,  summed  it  up 
when  she  said 

Mr.  Gregg  likes  us  to  read  because  it  is  his 
favorite  subject  . . . and  it  is  fun.  It's  like 
going  on  a vacation,  except  you  are  not  really 
going  on  a vacation.  You  get  into  the  book,  but 
you  are  not  in  the  book,  you  are  just  reading  it, 
but  it  seems  you  are  in  the  book  and  doing  what 
they  are  doing. 

Allie 's  comments  mirror  those  of  Cullinan  (1989)  when  she 
described  books  as  windows  from  which  the  reader  "views  the 
world,"  sees  "landscape,"  or  "a  skyline,"  and  sees  views 
which  are  sometimes  "stormy,"  sometimes  "sorrowful" 

(p.  424). 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Gregg  explains  how  he 

transferred  his  enthusiasm  for  reading  to  his  students. 

Researcher:  How  do  you  point  them  to  the  right 

books? 

Mr^ — Gregg:  Well,  the  first  thing  is  they  have  to 

enjoy  reading,  so  I make  sure  they  are  going  to 
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have  a book  that  they'll  enjoy.  At  the  beginning 
...  I didn't  know  a lot  of  the  time  how  to  do 
that  so  I stuck  with  the  books  that  I know  are 
good  . . . then  as  you  get  to  know  the  students 
and  know  their  personalities  and  watch  what  they 
have  read,  then  I'm  able  to  say  okay  there's  where 
they  are  coming  from,  this  will  be  a good  book 
that  will  kind  of  move  them  along  . . . 

Researcher:  What  are  your  goals  for  this  class? 

Mr . Gregg:  I want  children  to  read  good  litera- 

ture, but  I want  them  to  leave  my  class  enjoying 
reading.  . . . The  thing  that  I hope  that  they 
take  away  from  here,  and  I didn't  even  really 
think  about  it  until  you  started  your  study  . . . 
unconsciously  why  they  choose  books  ...  is 
almost  the  philosophy  behind  this.  If  I want  them 
to  read  a lot,  my  goal  is  to  make  them  want  to 
read.  But  if  they  can't  choose  books  they're  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  ...  So  I never 
realized  that  if  you  are  going  to  do  reading  work- 
shop, especially  at  the  early  age  you've  got  to 
focus  on  book  selection  and  how  they  do  it.  . . . 

If  they  don't  figure  out  how  to  do  it  they'll 
never  read  because  they'll  get  books  they  don't 
like  and  they'll  quit. 

The  researcher  concluded  from  the  observations  that  the 
students ' attitudes  towards  reading  were  a result  of  the 
teacher's  attitude  towards  reading,  and  towards  his 
students,  and  his  students'  perception  of  him  as  one  who  is 
interested  in  reading  and  in  them  as  readers.  Keifer's 
(1988)  study  supports  this  finding,  and  concluded  that  a 
teacher  who  is  supportive  and  enthusiastic  is  essential  to 
the  creation  of  readers.  Also,  Hepler  and  Hickman  (1982) 
found  that  "once  children  discern  that  the  teacher  values 
reading,  they  are  most  anxious  to  let  the  teacher  know  that 
they  are  reading  (p.  282)  . 

Strategies  for  book  selection  which  evolved  in  this 
classroom  were  the  result  of  children's  exposure  to  books, 
their  involvement  in  the  various  activities  which 


were  part 
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of  the  reading  workshop,  and  teacher  influence.  In  the 
following  chapter  the  major  findings  of  this  study  will  be 
summarized  and  implications  for  educational  practices  and 
further  research  will  be  suggested. 


CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  strategies 
used  by  fourth-grade  students  (N=25)  when  they  self-selected 
books.  Researchers  have  for  a long  time  studied  children's 
interests  and  preferences,  but  only  recently  has  any 
emphasis  been  placed  on  the  strategies  children  use  to 
select  books. 

In  order  to  identify  these  strategies  the  researcher 
was  a participant  observer  in  one  fourth-grade  classroom  for 
approximately  110  hours  starting  in  February  and  ending  in 
May.  Other  data  gathering  technigues  included  formal  and 
informal  interviews  with  the  teacher  and  the  students,  field 
notes,  and  examination  of  students'  R.R.J.  and  R.R.S.  In 
addition,  what  students  said  as  they  gave  their  book  talks 
and  author  talks,  and  their  fellow  students'  responses  added 
a new  dimension  to  the  data  collecting  process. 

Throughout  the  period  of  observation,  time  distribution 
for  reading  workshop  changed  on  many  occasions.  These 
changes  were  due  to  several  reasons:  to  facilitate  students 

who  had  to  leave  for  the  enrichment  or  Chapter  One  programs, 
to  accommodate  shortened  days  on  Wednesdays,  or  to  make  up 
for  time  lost  on  a number  of  school  interruptions  like 
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attendance  at  Earthday  Play  or  practice  for  a school 
Pr’°9rain-  For  the  most  part  the  teacher  made  exceptional 
efforts  in  tailoring  the  schedule  to  fit  students'  needs 
evidencing  a conviction  that  reading  workshop  was  one  of  the 
most  important  times  of  the  students'  school  day. 

Importance  of  Reading  Workshop 

Reading  from  trade  books  not  only  helps  students 
develop  the  skills  required  for  performing  well  on 
achievement  tests,  but  in  addition,  develops  a love  for 
reading  and  an  improvement  in  self  concept.  Children  learn 
about  authors,  genres,  what  to  look  for  when  choosing  books, 
they  develop  a vocabulary  for  talking  about  books,  and  for 
comparing  and  evaluating  books. 

The  workshop  gives  students  who  come  from  homes  where 
books  and  reading  are  deficient,  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
know  and  read  books  not  just  for  instruction,  or  because 
they  have  to,  but  because  they  want  to  and  enjoy  it. 

Students  like  Rick,  Jack  and  Lisa  were  examples  of  those  who 
expressed  how  they  benefited  from  this  program.  For  these 
students  and  all  the  others  the  reading  workshop  served 
several  purposes:  it  taught  them  the  importance  of  reading, 

it  helped  them  have  vicarious  experiences  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  had  (Allie  expressed  this  thought  in  her 
interview) , it  increased  their  vocabulary,  it  sharpened 
their  skills  in  questioning,  and  it  developed  their  love  for 
reading. 
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Summary  of  Findings 

All  activities  related  to  the  reading  workshop 
contributed  to  the  children's  repertoire  of  strategies  for 
selecting  books:  author  talks,  book  talks,  sharing  book 

projects,  and  discussions.  Over  thirty  strategies  were 
observed  and  these  were  sorted  into  three  broad  categories: 
teacher  initiated  strategies,  student  initiated  strategies 
and  book  related  strategies. 

!•  Teacher  initiated  strategies:  All  students 

benefited  from  these  strategies.  The  teacher 
recommended  more  books  to  medium  and  high  ability 
readers  but  spent  more  time  with  the  low  ability 
and  reluctant  readers  reading  summaries  to  them, 
asking  them  to  read  summaries  to  him,  and 
reguesting  them  to  sample  pages  from  books. 

2*  Student  initiated  strategies:  All  ability  levels 

used  these  strategies.  High  ability  readers 
recommended  books  to  readers  of  all  levels  but 
only  students  of  their  own  level  recommended 
books  to  them.  The  low  ability  readers  asked  for 
teacher  assistance  less  frequently  than  other 
groups  because  the  teacher  was  with  them  more 
often  helping  them  to  choose  books. 

3*  Book  related  strategies:  Half  of  these 

strategies  illustrations,  content,  genre,  and 
flipping  through  the  pages  were  used  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  readers. 
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Illustrations  and  series  were  used  mostly  by 
readers  of  medium  ability.  The  other 
strategies — summary,  sampling,  title,  and  book 
jacket  were  used  by  all  students.  The 
differences  among  students  were  idiosyncratic. 
Strategies  not  mentioned  in  the  three  broad  categories — book 
talks,  movies,  similar  story,  Newbery  Award,  book  reviews, 
rereading  favorite  books,  and  reading  about  the  author,  were 
used  overwhelmingly  by  medium  ability  readers,  but  only 
minimally  by  low  or  high  ability  readers.  All  students  used 
several  strategies  when  selecting  books,  and  reliance  on  one 
strategy  over  another  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
teacher,  peers,  personal  preference,  kinds  of  books  being 
selected,  and  attitudes  toward  reading. 

Relationship  of  Findings  to  Previous  Studies 

Conclusions  from  the  analysis  of  data  are  presented 
with  respect  to  studies  presented  in  the  literature  review. 
These  studies  looked  at  book  selection  strategies  and 
children's  interests  and  attitudes  as  they  related  to  the 
selection  strategies. 

The  students  in  this  study  developed  a number  of  book 
selection  strategies,  and  like  Timion  (1992),  Ohlhausen  and 
Jepsen  (1991)  and  Helper  and  Hickman  (1982),  this  researcher 
found  that  the  opportunity  to  self-select  books  gave  them 
independence,  a sense  of  ownership,  and  a sense  of 
community.  This  researcher  also  found  that  peer  influence 
was  a major  factor  in  children's  book  selection  strategies, 
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and  like  Helper  and  Hickman  (1982)  found  that  students  used 
each  other  to  obtain  information  about  their  book  choices  as 
they  discussed  books  in  pairs  (Timion,  1992),  in  small 
groups,  or  in  book  talks. 

In  previous  studies  (Elley  & Tolley,  1972;  Rankin, 

1944)  children  used  a vast  number  of  strategies  to 
select  books.  Rankin  reported  290,  Elley  and  Tolley 
reported  12,  and  this  researcher  observed  students  using 
32  strategies.  Similarities  exists  among  the  three  studies. 
Rankin  (1944),  as  this  researcher,  found  that  students  used 
recommendations  by  others,  sampling  of  text,  and  the  book 
jacket.  Students  in  Elley  and  Tolley's  study,  as  in  the 
present  study,  were  influenced  by  the  summary  on  the  jacket 
flap.  They  concluded  that  designers  of  what  they  referred 
to  as  the  "dust  jacket"  (p.  30)  were  more  influential 
than  was  commonly  assumed.  This  conclusion  was  certainly 
justified  by  the  results  of  this  present  study  which 
indicated  that  this  strategy  was  the  most  widely  used  by 
the  students. 

Another  finding  of  Elley  and  Tolley  (1972) , which  was 
demonstrated  in  this  study,  is  that  as  children  read  more 
books  and  became  more  mature  readers  they  relied  more  on 
the  advice  of  their  peers  than  on  their  parents  or  teacher. 
Elley  and  Tolley  attributed  this  to  the  idea  that  children 
like  to  feel  that  they  are  exploring  for  themselves.  This 
was  certainly  true  of  the  students  in  this  study  as 
evidenced  by  the  high  percentage  of  self-selected  books. 
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Choosing  books  because  of  the  illustrations  was  not  one 
of  the  favorite  strategies  of  this  class,  but  when  books  did 
contain  illustrations  students  expected  them  to  enhance  the 
story  and  to  be  clear  cut  and  realistic  (Rankin,  1944; 

Weiss,  1979).  Illustrations  was  a strategy  used  mostly  by 
medium  ability  readers  but  seldom  by  high  or  low  ability 
students.  Weiss  (1979)  suggested,  and  this  researcher 
concurs,  that  low  ability  students  are  more  concerned  with 
avoiding  confusion  while  reading  than  the  eye  appeal  of  the 
text. 

Throughout  this  study,  when  giving  reasons  for 
selecting  books,  the  students  mentioned  choosing  books 
because  they  were  funny,  because  they  were  exciting,  had  a 
lot  of  action,  or  that  they  could  relate  to  the  characters 
or  the  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  book.  This 
finding  gains  support  from  the  study  reported  by  Elley  and 
Tolley,  who  found  that  children  of  both  sexes  enjoyed  books 
that  were  exciting,  "funny  or  spooky,"  or  "true  to  life" 

(p.  33) , and  of  Coy-Shaffer  and  Pettit  (1992)  who  found  that 
children  liked  Judy  Blume's  books  because  she  wrote  about 
problems  common  to  students  their  age.  But  the  findings 
differ  from  that  of  Roland  and  Hill  (1965)  and  Clegg  (1968), 
who  concluded  that  children  preferred  books  with  characters 
having  the  same  ethnic  background  as  themselves. 

Teacher  influence  was  a major  factor  in  developing 
children's  vocabulary  for  talking  about  books,  for  comparing 
and  evaluating  books,  and  also  for  their  book  selection 
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strategies.  Ongoing  observations  throughout  the  ten  week 
period  revealed  strategies  which  were  modeled  by  the  teacher 
and  which  were  used  extensively  by  the  students.  These 
findings  have  support  from  Helper  and  Hickman  (1982)  who 
showed  that  teacher  influence  is  important  in  giving 
children  the  tools  they  need  for  responding  to  books. 

The  number  of  studies  on  book-selection  strategies  is 
limited  and  they  give  very  few  guidelines  on  how  teachers 
can  guide  children's  book  selection  strategies.  The 
strategies  used  by  the  teacher  in  this  study  mirror  those  of 
Timion  (1992).  Both  Timion  and  Mr.  Gregg  promoted 
enthusiasm  among  their  students  by  telling  them  about  books 
they  had  read  and  by  reading  aloud  to  them.  They  both 
modelled  selection  strategies.  Timion  encouraged  sampling 
by  asking  students  to  read  their  favorite  part  of  a book  to 
the  rest  of  the  class.  Mr.  Gregg  asked  students  like  Lyn 
and  Holly  to  sample  the  text  before  they  made  their 
selections.  Timion  introduced  her  students  to  various 
authors  by  emphasizing  books  by  those  authors,  Mr.  Gregg  had 
author  talks  when  he  not  only  informed  his  students  about 
books  the  authors  had  written  but  gave  them  some  insight 
into  the  process  of  writing.  Both  Timion  and  Mr.  Gregg 
helped  students  by  assisting  them  in  making  a selection  from 
the  two  or  more  books  the  students  had  chosen.  Timion  used 
what  she  referred  to  as  book  share  while  Mr.  Gregg  used  both 
teacher  and  student  book  talks,  which  were  occasions  when 
students  and  teacher  shared  a book  they  had  read  with  the 
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class.  Both  had  their  students  give  a rating  for  the  books 
they  read.  Timion  (1992)  used  a rating  of  excellent,  good, 
or  okay  while  Mr.  Gregg  had  them  give  a rating  of  ten  or 
less. 

Findings  from  the  study  reported  by  Elley  and  Tolley 
(1982)  gave  marginal  coverage  to  teacher  influence,  perhaps 
because  their  major  thrust  was  children's  and  not  teacher's 
behavior.  They  found  that  teacher  influence  did  not  play  a 
major  role  in  children's  book  selection  strategies.  But 
they  suggest  that  teacher  influence  might  have  been  used  but 
students  did  not  admit  it  when  they  responded  to 
guestionnaires.  This  does  not  compare  to  findings  in  this 
study  which  indicate  a high  level  of  direct  and  indirect 
teacher  influence  through  recommendations,  book  talks, 
author  talks,  reading  summaries  and  sampling  text. 

Reading  Interests 

It  has  been  assumed  that  children's  willingness  to 
voluntarily  select  books  depend  in  part  on  their  interest  in 
the  material  being  offered.  Given  this  assumption 
researchers  have  endeavored  to  identify  children's  interests 
and  to  make  suggestions  for  satisfying  these  interests. 

In  the  studies  which  explored  children's  interests,  the 
investigators  stated  that  interest  was  important  in  molding 
children  into  book  lovers  (Norvell,  1950);  that  the  way  to 
create  interest  was  to  immerse  children  in  a large  selection 
of  interesting  books  (Rupley,  1976);  that  teachers,  in  order 
to  provide  children  with  the  right  books,  should  be 
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cognizant  of  their  interests  and  preferences  (Chiu,  1973) ; 
that  children's  interests  should  take  precedence  over 
teachers'  interests  (Cowin,  1990),  and  that  "children  have 
specific  interests  and  are  willing  and  able  to  pursue  those 
interests  if  given  appropriate  reading  materials"  (Coy- 
Shaffer  & Pettit,  1992,  p.  22).  Many  of  the  early  studies 
were  concerned  with  children's  interests  as  they  related  to 
age  and  gender,  and  the  interests  of  bright  and  slow 
learners.  Unlike  the  present  study,  previous  investigations 
focused  on  determining  children's  interests  at  one  moment  in 
time  utilizing  questionnaires.  In  this  study  the  researcher 
observed  children  over  a ten  week  period  paying  special 
attention  to  the  types  of  books  that  were  selected  and  how 
and  why  they  were  selected.  Some  findings  in  this  study  are 
similar  to  those  made  by  Jordan  (1921),  Norvell  (1959), 
Wolfson  (1957),  and  Taylor  and  Schneider  (1957).  Both  boys 
and  girls  preferred  fiction  but  boys  read  more  books  of 
adventure  and  science  fiction  than  girls.  Boys  read  fewer 
books  on  love  and  emotion.  Additionally  the  researcher 
observed  that  boys  read  books  about  sports  whereas  girls  did 
not.  Findings  of  this  study  disagreed  with  the  findings  of 
Vostrovosky ' s reported  in  Jordon  (1921)  but  had  similar 
findings  to  Goodhue  (1982)  regarding  boys  reading  girls' 
stories.  Girls'  stories  were  those  with  feminine  titles  or 
had  feminine  main  characters.  The  boys  in  this  class  read 
girls'  stories  but  this  researcher  concluded  that  this  was 
the  result  of  teacher  influence.  The  teacher  encouraged 
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boys  to  read  girls'  books  and  constantly  reminded  boys  that 
it  was  alright  to  read  girls'  stories.  Eventually  it  became 
acceptable  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  these  stories  read 
by  boys.  As  in  Rupleys'  (1976)  study,  students  in  this 
class  were  immersed  in  a large  selection  of  books  and  as  a 
result  their  interests  grew.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  books  read.  Examination  of  students' 
reading  response  sheets  and  reading  response  logs  revealed 
that  in  excess  of  1000  books  were  read  over  a nine-month 
period. 

Findings  of  this  study  are  related  to  those  of  other 
researchers  (Huber,  1928;  Lazar,  1937;  Malchow,  1937; 
Rinehart,  1930;  Terman  & Lima,  1931;  Thorndike,  1961),  who 
indicated  that  bright  and  slow  students  had  similar  reading 
interests,  the  only  difference  being  the  time  at  which  the 
books  were  read  and  the  number  read.  In  the  present  study 
there  were  many  books  which  were  read  by  both  bright  and 
slow  readers  but  the  former  read  at  a faster  pace  which 
resulted  in  more  books  being  read.  This  observer  found  that 
slow  readers  were  influenced  by  the  high  readers,  and,  like 
the  students  observed  by  Helper  and  Hickman  (1982),  after 
seeing  the  high  readers  read  and  enjoy  books,  they  decided 
to  read  the  books  too.  This  researcher,  unlike  Persing  and 
Sattley  (1935),  found  no  evidence  that  low-ability  students 
were  not  interested  in  stories  with  settings  from  other 
countries.  This  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  high 
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ability  students  read  such  books  and  frequently  recommended 
books  they  read  to  those  of  low  ability. 

Reading  Attitudes 

Researchers  who  studied  children's  attitudes  to  reading 
found  that  parental  involvement,  a relevant  reading  program, 
a positive  environment,  and  positive  experiences  were 
factors  which  influenced  children's  attitudes  toward 
reading.  These  researchers  found  that  children  with 
positive  attitudes  viewed  reading  as  a way  to  imitate  their 
parents  (Sutton,  1964) ; they  suggested  that  attitudes  could 
be  changed  by  developing  relevant  reading  programs  (Saracho, 
1984-1985) , by  providing  a positive  reading  environment 
(Healy,  1963)  and  by  improving  achievement  (Askov  & 
Fischbach,  1973) . 

Most  of  the  students  in  this  study  enjoyed  reading  and 
had  positive  attitudes  toward  reading.  This  positive 
attitude  towards  reading  was  displayed  on  occasions  when 
students  showed  great  reluctance  when  they  were  requested  to 
miss  reading  workshop  for  other  programs,  or  the  way  they 
reacted  when  new  books  were  brought  into  the  classroom.  The 
influence  of  the  teacher,  his  reading  program,  and  the 
experiences  which  he  provided  contributed  to  the  positive 
attitude  of  this  class.  Like  students  in  Durkin's  (1969) 
study  the  avid  readers  in  this  class  were  those  who  reported 
that  their  parents  recommended  books  to  them,  read  to  them 
or  read  with  them.  The  reluctant  readers  were  those  whose 
parents  did  not  read  to  or  with  them.  One  parent  admitted 
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not  reading  a novel  in  many  years  and  another  found  no  time 
for  reading  after  transporting  her  children  to  and  from 
sports  activities. 

Recommendations  for  Researchers 

Qualitative  studies  invariably  reveal  a number  of 
variables  which  have  bearings  on  the  phenomenon  being 
studied.  In  this  study  children's  book  selection  strategies 
were  found  to  be  related  to  many  factors  including  teacher's 
practices,  peer  influence,  children's  attitudes  towards 
reading,  and  factors  related  to  the  books  themselves. 
Previous  studies  have  examined  children's  attitudes 
(Anderson,  1984;  Askov  & Fischbach,  1973;  Healy,  1963; 
Heilman,  1972;  Mason,  1967;  Saracho,  1984-1985),  but  the 
findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  teachers'  practices, 
children's  attitudes  and  book  related  factors  interact  to 
influence  the  way  children  choose  books. 

Throughout  the  investigation  one  question  which  kept 
recurring  concerned  the  reason  children  abandoned  books. 

All  of  the  students  abandoned  books  at  one  time  or  another 
but  this  occurred  more  extensively  with  the  low/reluctant 
readers.  But  whether  students  were  low,  medium  or  of  high 
ability,  the  reason  they  gave  for  abandoning  a book  was  that 
it  was  boring.  When  asked  what  caused  the  book  to  be  boring 
the  students  were  not  able  to  articulate  the  reason.  Future 
studies  in  this  area  could  attempt  to  discover  what  factors 
in  books  make  children  label  them  boring  and  cause  them  to 
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A second  issue  which  is  somewhat  related  to  the  first 
is  the  effect  of  dialogue  and  transition  in  a text  on 
students'  ability  to  understand  it.  On  several  occasions 
students  complained  that  they  could  not  understand  the 
dialogue  because  they  did  not  know  who  was  saying  what. 
Perhaps  content  analysis  of  books  which  present  this  problem 
to  students  could  come  up  with  some  answers  that  would  be  of 
benefit  to  practitioners  as  well  as  publishers. 

The  use  of  trade  books  in  the  reading  program  is  on  the 
rise  and  with  it  the  uncertainties  that  accompany  any  new 
idea.  Many  teachers  like  Mr.  Gregg  use  a trial  and  error 
method  and  some  are  too  afraid  to  try.  Studies  like 
McConaghy  (1990),  Hiebert  and  Mervar  (1990),  and  Timion 
(1992)  have  dealt  mostly  with  children's  behaviors  in  a 
literature-based  classroom,  but  the  question  that  needs  to 
be  answered  now  is  what  teacher  behaviors  are  most  effective 
in  reading  and  discussing  trade  books,  and  in  developing 
students  who  are  independent,  thoughtful  readers. 

The  researcher  in  this  study  found  that  some  of  the 
book  selection  strategies  used  in  the  classroom  were  closely 
allied  to  study  skills  used  by  students  reading  in  the 
content  area  (reading  contents,  flipping  through  pages, 
looking  at  chapters) . Further  research  might  add  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  by  studying  students  who  use  these 
strategies  to  determine  whether  (a)  the  skills  transfer  to 
reading  in  social  studies  and  science  and  (b)  they  are  at  an 
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advantage  later  in  their  school  career  when  they  read 
content  area  text. 

Data  from  the  present  study  indicate  that  student 
discourse  influenced  children's  book  selection  strategies. 
Further  research  might  explore  other  areas  that  are 
influenced  by  these  discourses.  For  example,  do  these 
discourses,  especially  those  involving  book  talks,  develop 
students'  abilities  to  ask  higher  level  questions,  and  do 
they  help  to  increase  students'  ability  to  monitor  their  own 
comprehension? 

One  selection  strategy  which  was  all  but  ignored  except 
by  four  students  was  choosing  books  because  they  had  won 
awards.  Rankin  (1944)  reported  that  Newbery  Medal  books 
were  not  popular  with  children.  He  reasoned  that  these 
books  which  were  chosen  by  adults  were  not  particularly  of 
interest  to  children.  In  this  research  some  students' 
reactions  were  that  some  of  these  books  were  boring. 

Further  research  might  examine  these  books,  their 
circulation  records  and  children's  comments  about  them,  to 
determine  whether  although  highly  acclaimed  by  adults  these 
books  are  of  any  benefit  to  children. 

The  book  selection  strategies  explored  in  this  study 
were  limited  by  the  students'  access  to  books.  Although 
they  read  books  from  their  home  libraries  and  borrowed  books 
from  the  media  center,  most  of  the  books  they  chose  to  read 
came  from  the  classroom  library  and  those  were  primarily 
fiction.  A question  needing  further  research  is  whether 
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book  selection  strategies  vary  by  genre.  What  strategies  do 
students  use  when  selecting  non-fiction  and  poetry  books? 

Are  they  different  from  those  used  in  selecting  fiction? 
Recommendations  for  Practitioners 

The  findings  of  this  study  cannot  be  generalized  to 
other  settings,  but  the  teaching  and  learning  processes 
which  were  observed  have  implications  for  practicing 
teachers.  In  the  past  decade  the  teaching  of  reading  has 
gone  through  several  changes.  An  increasing  number  of 
teachers  are  beginning  to  recognize  like  Smith  (1971)  that 
children  learn  to  read  by  reading  and  are  immersing  their 
students  in  trade  books.  Although  educators  like  Graves 
(1983),  Atwell  (1987),  and  Calkins  (1987)  have  given 
guidelines  for  reading/writing  workshops  many  teachers  still 
have  trepidation  about  implementing  such  a program  in  their 
classrooms . 

Findings  in  this  study  indicate  that  students  in  a 
classroom  where  trade  books  are  used  do  not  fall  behind  but 
in  fact  their  "frequent  and  positive  contact  with  trade 
books  engenders  interest  in  reading;  . . . and  syntax  and 
vocabulary  are  developed"  (Galda  & Cullinan,  p.  529). 

Data  received  from  the  teacher  indicated  that  his 
students'  stanine  scores  went  from  an  average  of  5.5  in  1991 
to  an  average  of  6.5  in  1992.  Additionally,  reading  scores 
as  measured  by  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT)  were 
better  than  scores  of  children  in  two  classes  and  equal  to 
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the  scores  of  children  in  two  classrooms  at  the  same  grade 
level  in  the  same  school. 

A second  implication  is  that  teachers  should  be  aware 
of  the  kinds  of  books  children  are  interested  in,  know  their 
reading  patterns  and  provide  a variety  of  books  which  are  of 
interest  to  both  boys  and  girls  and  high  and  low  readers. 
Teachers  should  not  assume  that  books  that  interest  them 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  their  students,  but  they  should 
come  to  know  their  students  and  consider  carefully  the 
relationship  between  children's  reading  and  the  total 
developmental  reading  program  of  their  classrooms.  In  other 
words  teachers  should  seek  to  provide  books  which  will  span 
all  levels  of  development  so  that  students  at  all  ability 
levels  will  be  able  to  choose  books  they  can  read.  In 
addition  teachers  should  read  the  books  they  provide  for 
their  students  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
specific  books  with  them. 

Another  implication  for  teachers  is  the  need  to  develop 
a repertoire  of  strategies  for  recommending  books  to 
students.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  tell  students  what  books 
to  read  but  to  help  them  select  books  as  Mr.  Gregg  did.  His 
techniques  included  reading  summaries  to  his  students  or 
asking  them  to  read  the  summaries,  asking  them  to  read  a few 
pages  before  selecting  a book,  sampling  and  reading 
selections  himself,  and  encouraging  students  to  keep  them 
reading  books  they  would  have  abandoned.  Other  strategies 
used  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  great  advantage  included  recommending: 
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series  or  sequels,  other  books  by  the  same  author  or  of  the 
same  genre,  books  he  had  read  and  enjoyed  as  a child,  those 
other  students  had  read  and  enjoyed,  books  other  teachers 
read  and  raved  about,  those  from  reviews  he  had  read,  or 
whose  characters  he  thought  a student  might  relate  to,  and 
books  to  help  a student  work  through  a problem.  The  above 
list  could  be  a guide  for  teachers  who  are  uncertain  of  how 
to  use  trade  books  and  who  do  not  have  a repertoire  of 
strategies  to  help  students  select  books. 

A fourth  implication  is  the  importance  of  providing 
time  for  students  to  interact  and  discuss  their  books  with 
one  another.  Children  learn  from  one  another  through 
talking  and  listening,  and  when  they  work  on  activities 
involving  reading  they  are  able  to  develop  increasing 
facility  both  in  choosing  and  in  understanding  text. 
According  to  Helper  and  Hickman  (1982)  "the  community  of 
readers  furnishes  an  eager  audience  as  well  as  a pool  of 
resource  ideas  for  response  activities  that  go  beyond  talk" 
(p.  281) . An  interactive  environment  is  important  because 
it  provides  opportunities  to  interact  and  in  the  process 
support  learning.  Classroom  events  are  not  only  the  result 
of  what  is  planned  by  the  teacher  or  outlined  in  the 
curriculum  but  are  also  influenced  by  teacher/student  and 
student/ student  interactions.  Such  was  the  case  in  this 
study  where  the  students'  discourses  greatly  influenced 
their  book  selection  strategies.  The  format  of  the  reading 
workshop  the  book  talks,  author  talks,  reading  response 
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journals,  the  book  projects,  read  aloud  sessions  and 
informal  discussions — facilitated  these  student/student  and 
teacher/student  discourses. 


Book  talks  were  occasions  for  sharing  books.  Both 
teacher's  and  students'  book  talks  gave  students  the 
opportunity  to  hear  about  books  they  had  not  yet  read  or  to 
get  other  reactions  to  a book  they  had  already  read. 
Students  were  able  to  ask  guestions  to  clarify  misunder- 
standings or  to  get  further  information  which  would  assist 
them  in  their  decision  whether  or  not  to  read  a particular 
book.  These  book  talks  prompted  several  students  to  read 
the  books  that  were  discussed. 

Another  occasion  for  sharing  information  was  author 
talks.  These  talks  were  given  by  both  students  and  teacher 
and  were  great  motivators.  The  students  not  only  gained 
information  about  books  the  authors  had  written  but  got  an 
insight  into  the  processes  involved  in  writing,  and  were 
able  to  make  comparisons  to  their  own  writing. 

One  medium  which  provided  an  opportunity  for 
student/ teacher  interaction  was  the  reading  response 
journals.  These  allowed  students  to  maintain  a dialogue 
with  the  teacher.  They  served  the  purpose  of  "slowing  the 
readers  down  and  bringing  them  to  reflect  on  the  meaning 
they  are  making"  (Peterson  & Eeds,  1990,  p.  67) . This  was 
also  a time  when  both  teacher  and  student  made  personal 
connections  to  books  they  had  read  and  enjoyed,  when 
questions  were  asked  and  answered,  when 


recommendations/suggestions  were  made,  and  students  were 
challenged. 
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Another  opportunity  for  sharing  books  came  in  the  form 
of  book  projects.  These  added  another  dimension  to 
students'  responses  to  the  books  they  had  read.  Those  who 
were  not  as  fluent  in  oral  or  written  responses  had  an 
opportunity  to  improve.  They  expressed  their  responses  in 
creative  ways.  Examples  were  when  Rick,  after  reading  Judy 
Blume's  Freckle  Juice  made  up  his  own  freckle  juice,  or 
Tasha  after  reading  Anne  Frank's  Diary  used  burnt  brown 
paper  to  make  her  own  diary.  Several  books  were  chosen  as  a 
result  of  these  projects. 

Reading  aloud  was  one  way  to  get  students  to  "live"  the 
experience  in  the  text.  When  Mr.  Gregg  read  aloud  he 
brought  the  story  to  life — his  expressions,  intonation,  and 
facial  expression  all  worked  together  to  hold  the  students' 
interest.  When  the  teacher  shared  books  with  his  class  he 
sent  them  a message  about  the  importance  of  reading  and 
about  the  social  aspect  of  reading.  The  students'  actions 
demonstrated  that  the  message  was  received.  Frequently,  the 
researcher  observed  students  reading  to  Mr.  Gregg  to  share  a 
funny  story  or  to  point  out  something  of  interest.  Hansen 
(1987)  emphasized  the  importance  of  sharing  books  with 
students  when  she  said,  "If  we  as  teachers  limit  the  sharing 
°f  literature  only  to  ourselves,  we  convey  a different 
message  about  books  than  if  everyone  has  equal  rights  and 
privileges"  (p.  23). 
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Perhaps  the  most  spontaneous  student/student 
interactions  occurred  during  informal  discussions.  These 
discussions  occurred  frequently,  as  students  encouraged  each 
other  to  read  books  or  shared  their  stories  with  each  other. 
Many  books  would  have  remained  on  the  shelf  or  students 
would  have  missed  good  books  were  it  not  for  these 
discussions.  Layla  would  not  have  read  The  True  Confessions 
of  Charlotte  Doyle  if  Tasha  had  not  discussed  it  with  her, 
or  Colleen  would  not  have  read  The  American  Girls  Collection 
if  Layla  had  not  told  her  about  it.  These  discussions  were 
important  because  they  got  students  reading  and  in  many 
instances  students  took  the  recommendation  of  their  peers 
over  that  of  their  teacher. 

A fifth  implication  is  that  teaching  and  learning  must 
be  much  more  flexible  than  a traditional  output  model  of 
curriculum.  As  was  shown  in  these  findings  Mr.  Gregg  was 
flexible  and  able  to  adjust  his  schedule  to  the  needs  of  his 
students.  He  changed  his  schedule  several  times  to 
facilitate  the  Chapter  One  and  enrichment  students  and  to 
make  up  time  lost  in  unscheduled  school  activities.  What 
can  be  planned  in  advance  is  an  outline  of  resources  and 
possibilities  which  will  suggest  directions  which  a lesson 
might  take. 

A sixth  implication  for  teachers  is  the  attention  that 
needs  to  be  given  to  low/reluctant  readers.  Mr.  Gregg  spent 
much  time  helping  low  students  to  select  books  and  as  a 
result  these  students  seldom  asked  for  help.  Teachers 
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should  be  aware  of  the  students  who  need  help,  be  sensitive 
to  their  needs,  and  create  a learning  environment  that  is 
beneficial  to  all. 

A seventh  implication  relates  to  the  importance  of 
giving  children  freedom  to  select  books  and  teaching  them 
book  selection  strategies  in  creating  life-long  readers. 

Mr.  Gregg  realized  this  and  in  his  interview  with  the 
researcher  stated  how  grateful  he  was  that  the  study  was 
conducted  in  his  class  because  it  made  him  aware  that 
without  book  selection  strategies  children  will  be  unable  to 
choose  appropriate  books,  and  if  they  cannot  they  will  not 
enjoy  reading  and  consequently  will  not  choose  to  read. 
Furthermore,  when  children  are  allowed  to  choose  books  and 
have  the  strategies  to  select  wisely  they  take  ownership  of 
their  reading  process.  Teachers  could  help  their  students 
towards  this  goal  by  observing  if  students  are  using 
appropriate  strategies,  and  a good  place  to  start  would  be 
to  use  the  strategies  observed  in  this  study  as  a guide. 
These  strategies  include: 
reading  summaries 
sampling  the  text 
reading  the  titles 
observing  book  jackets 
observing  illustrations 
observing  contents 
finding  books  of  the  same  genre 
finding  books  by  the  same  author 
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finding  books  in  a series 

flipping  through  pages  to  find  something  of  interest 
Strategies  which  were  used  less  frequently  but  which  played 
a role  in  students'  selections  included: 
book  talks 

movies  they  had  seen  or  heard  about 
books  with  similar  story  line 
books  which  had  won  the  Newbery  Award 
reading  book  reviews 
rereading  favorite  books 
reading  about  the  author 

An  eighth  implication  regards  the  need  for  reflective 
teaching  in  the  classrooms.  This  will  enable  teachers  to 
work  continuously  to  improve  what  students  can  learn  in 
schools.  Mr.  Gregg  is  an  example  of  a reflective  teacher. 

He  explained  that  early  in  the  year  he  was  not  sure  what  the 
best  course  of  action  was,  but  as  he  came  to  know  his 
students  and  their  personalities  he  thought  about  things  he 
could  do  to  move  students  along.  An  example  of  this  was  the 
way  he  dealt  with  reluctant  readers.  He  kept  a record  of 
the  progress  they  were  making  and  when  he  discovered  that 
they  were  not  really  reading  he  asked  them  to  write  chapter 
summaries.  Throughout  the  ten  weeks  this  researcher 
observed  incidents  like  this  when  Mr.  Gregg  varied  his 
methods  from  one  child  to  another  until  he  found  the  best 
possible  solution. 
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The  researcher  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  data  that 
can  be  obtained  by  asking  children  their  reasons  for 
selecting  books.  If  it  is  our  goal  to  create  avid  readers 
it  would  behove  teachers  to  take  the  time  to  talk  to  their 
students,  to  become  familiar  with  their  interest  patterns, 
to  be  "attuned  to  students  connecting  their  reading  with 
their  own  personal  experiences"  (Peterson,  & Eeds,  1990,  p. 
51),  and  to  be  knowledgeable  about  quality  children's 
literature  so  that  they  can  provide  books  for  classroom 
libraries  that  their  students  will  enjoy.  Peterson  and  Eeds 
(1990)  emphasized  the  importance  of  "learning  to  select 
books  that  will  hold  one's  attention"  and  state  that 
teachers  should  help  students  to  "learn  to  size  up  a book  on 
the  spot"  (p.  55) . 

Implications  for  Publishpr^ 

Publishers  have  a responsibility  to  produce  quality 
children's  books.  The  study  indicates  that  children  at  this 
level  pay  attention  to  and  rely  heavily  on  cover 
illustrations  to  help  them  determine  whether  or  not  to  read 
a book.  This  researcher  heard  students,  when  reacting  to 
books,  state  that  the  book  jacket  was  not  an  accurate 
indication  of  what  the  story  was  about.  In  fact  there  was 
one  book  in  particular  where  the  book  jacket  indicated  that 
the  story  concerned  very  young  children  about  the  second 
grade  level,  when  in  fact  the  story  actually  dealt  with 
older  children  around  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level. 
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Another  implication  for  publishers  regards  the 
annotation  describing  each  book.  Students  in  this  study 
relied  heavily  on  the  annotation  to  determine  whether  the 
books  were  suitable  for  them;  but  on  several  occasions  they 
abandoned  the  book  saying  that  the  annotation  was  not  an 
accurate  description  of  the  book,  and  not  at  all  what  they 
expected.  It  would  therefore  "be  desirable  for  publishers 
to  provide  an  adequate  summary,  one  that  bears  close 
relationship  to  the  text"  (Elley  & Tolley,  1972,  p.  30). 

A third  implication  involves  illustrations  in  trade 
books.  The  study  indicates  that  students  at  this  age  do  not 
care  for  a lot  of  illustrations  but  when  there  are 
illustrations  they  expect  them  to  be  realistic,  to  match 
descriptions  given  in  the  book  and  to  enhance  their 
understanding  of  the  contents.  On  occasions  students 
indicated  that  they  formed  a picture  in  their  minds  but  the 
illustrations  did  not  match  that  picture. 

Since  students  freguently  move  from  one  book  to 
an°i-her,  it  would  be  helpful  if  publishers  listed  other 
books  of  a similar  nature — same  author,  same  topic,  same 
theme  inside  the  end  or  front  cover  of  the  book.  Also, 
since  books  are  indisputably  the  chief  instruments  for 
educational  advancement,  publishers,  like  teachers,  and 
parents  should  be  the  main  persons  to  create  the  environment 
in  which  books  can  be  most  effective. 
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Summary 

If  our  goal  as  teachers  is  to  create  avid  readers, 
readers  who  on  their  own  are  motivated  to  read  books,  then 
the  most  basic  skill  students  need  to  acquire  is  the  ability 
to  select  books  that  they  can  read  and  want  to  read.  This 
research  study  revealed  that  students  used  many  different 
strategies  to  find  books  to  read.  It  is  important  for 
teachers  to  be  aware  of  these  strategies  so  that  they  can 
encourage  their  use.  Each  aspect  of  the  reading  workshop 
contributed  to  the  acquisition  of  book  selection  strategies. 

Most  important,  the  teacher  knew  his  students  and 
children's  trade  books  well.  He  not  only  knew  the 
children's  reading  abilities,  interests,  and  book  selection 
strategies,  but  also  their  personal  lives,  so  that  there 
were  many  opportunities  to  link  books  to  individual 
children.  He  not  only  read  a large  number  of  trade  books 
but  also  read  reviews  and  listened  to  children's  responses 
so  that  when  he  recommended  books  or  strategies  he  had 
confidence  in  his  own  recommendations.  He  read  along  with 
the  children  so  he  was  constantly  adding  to  his  storehouse 
of  information  about  books.  These  two  characteristics — 
knowing  children  well  and  knowing  literature — made  this 
teacher  very  effective  in  promoting  his  students'  book 
selection  strategies. 


APPENDIX  A 

CORE  QUESTIONS  FOR  INTERVIEW  WITH 
MR.  GREGG 


1.  What  kinds  of  material  do  children  in  your  class  prefer 
to  read? 

2.  Which  book/books  could  be  described  as  the  best  they 
have  ever  read? 

3.  What  is  it  about  a book  that  causes  children  to  enioy 
it? 

4 . On  what  basis  do  they  usually  choose  the  books  they 
read? 

5.  What  do  you  do  to  help  them  select  appropriate  books? 

6.  Where  do  they  get  the  books  they  read?  (parents, 
friends,  classroom  library,  public  library) 

7 . How  many  books  do  your  avid/reluctant  readers  read  in  a 
week? 

8.  To  your  knowledge,  have  your  students  ever  selected 
books  that  are  not  suited  to  them? 

9.  How  do  you  point  them  to  the  right  books? 
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APPENDIX  B 

CORE  QUESTIONS  FOR  INTERVIEW  WITH 
THE  STUDENTS 


1.  What  motivates  you  to  read? 

2.  What  first  attracts  you  to  a book? 

3.  Does  the  way  a book  end  affect  your  decision 
it? 

4.  Does  anyone  influence  which  book  you  select? 

5.  Do  you  usually  finish  a book  you  start? 

6.  What  do  you  look  for  when  selecting  a book? 

7 . How  do  you  know  when  a book  is  right  for  you? 
(interest,  ability,  difficulty  level) 

8.  The  books  I like  to  read  are  . . . 


to  read 
How? 
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